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DR. BROWNSON AND BISHOP FITZPATRICK. 


BIsHOP JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, of Boston, was a man of high 
mental endowments. He brought to the study of the sacred sci- 
ences a native ability far above the ordinary, and, studying with 
industry and under the best masters in France, he became a theo- 
logian of great acquirements. But his knowledge did not em- 
brace the intellectual trend of the present age nor take in the 
signs of impending changes among men outside the Catholic 
Church. He carried into the domain of speculative philosophy 
and theology certain traditional methods peculiar to the theolo- 
gians and philosophers of his day, and he was impatient with-one 
who would not prefer these methods to all others. He had 
little sympathy with any one who could not find a solution of all 
difficulties in the historical argument of the church, or in the 
external marks of the church’s Oneness, Holiness, Catholicity, 
and Apostolicity. He probably never experienced even the 
most shadowy doubt concerning the truths of religion, and his 
feelings might be expressed by the words of the Psalmist: “ Thy 
testimonies have I taken for an heritage for ever, for they are the 
joy of my heart.” The articles of the Catholic faith were to him 
like an heirloom of an ancient family, or like the old homestead, 
not simply valued for intrinsic qualities, but also sacred by ties of 
blood and family, and by. race tradition. . Immemorial posses- 
sion, supreme domination for so many ages of the mind of Chris- 
tendom, unbroken corporate existence back to the original soci- 
ety founded by Christ, were more to Bishop Fitzpatrick than 
powerful motives of credibility appealing to reason; they were 
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like the venerable title-deeds and other monuments of ownership 
to a lord of the manor. Of this traditional kind of faith he was 
a pronounced type, and his noble personal characteristics, his in- 
telligence, his humor, his great learning, his magnificent pre- 
sence, made him an especially powerful exponent of it. He was, 
too, a positive man, pushing his views upon others with direct 
force, and exerting when he willed his strong personality, in a 
way not easy to resist. 

I may say, by the way, that perhaps it was this strength of 
character in “ Bishop John,” as they loved to call him, which im. 
posed upon the Catholics of Boston his own peculiar type of reli- 
gion and gave them an ultra-conservative tone; for, from their 
geographical position in the American world of thought, they 
ought to have been, perhaps otherwise would have been, a gene- 
ration ahead of some other Catholic communities among us. 
The Catholics who were citizens of Boston forty years ago had 
the opportunities of becoming the representative Catholics of 
America. 

Bishop Fitzpatrick’s strong sense of humor and keen wit had 
much to do with his influence, for by mingling good-natured 
sarcasm and irony with the most serious discussions it made him 
a doubly formidable antagonist. It was always difficult to de- 
tect how much of conviction and how much of banter there was 
in his treatment of men engaged in the actual intellectual move- 
ments of our times. I found such to be the case in my own in- 
tercourse with him. He always attacked me ina bantering way, 
but, 1 thought, half in earnest too. Hence I never found it ad- 
visable to enter into argument with him. How can you argue 
with a man, a brilliant wit and an accomplished theologian, who 
continually flashes back and forth between first principles and 
witticisms? When I would undertake to grapple with him on 
first principles he would throw me off with a joke, and while I 
was parrying the joke he was back again upon first principles. 

_ An illustration of his way of treating men and questions was 
his reception of me when I presented myself to him, some months 
before Dr. Brownson did, for reception into the church. “ What 
truths were the stepping-stones that led you here?” he would 
have asked if he had had the temperament of the apostle. But 
instead of searching for truth in me he began to search for er- 
rors. I had lived with the Brook Farm Community and with 
the Fruitlands Community, and before that had been a member 
of a Workingman’s party in New York City, in all which organ- 
izations the right of private ownership of property had been a 
prime question. Bronson Alcott, the founder of Fruitlands, be- 
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fore starting in that place, had, at least partially, put his theories to 
practical test: he had squatted on what he thought was a piece 
of public land in the town of Concord, and discovered that.it had 
a private owner, who demanded rent. How he permitted himself 
to lose this opportunity of testing to the bitter end the injustice 
of private ownership by suffering from or resisting against legal 
process I never was able to discover. But, as for my part, at the 
time Bishop Fitzpatrick wanted me to purge myself of commun- 
ism I had settled the question in my own mind, and on principles 
which I afterwards found to be Catholic. The study and settle- 
ment of the question of ownership was one of the things that led 
me into the church, and | am not a little surprised that what was 
a door to lead me into the church seems at this day to be a door 
to lead some others out. But when the bishop attacked me 
about it, it was no longer with me an actual question. I had 
settled the question of private ownership in harmony with Ca- 
tholic principles, or I should not have dared to present myself as 
aconvert. But I mention this because it illustrates Bishop Fitz- 
patrick’s character. 

His was, indeed, a first-class mind both in natural gifts and . 
acquired cultivation, but his habitual bearing was that of sus- 
picion of error; as man and prelate he had a joyful readiness to 
search it out and correct it from his own point of view. He was 
a type of mind common then and not uncommon now—the em- 
bodiment of a purpose to refute error, and to refute it by con- 
demnation direct, authoritative even if argumentative: the other 
type of mind would seek for truth amidst the error, establish its 
existence, applaud it, and endeavor to make it a basis for further 
truth and a fulcrum for the overthrow of the error connected 
with it. 

It will be seen, then, what kind cf man Dr. Brownson first 
met as the official exponent of Catholicity, one hardly capable 
of properly understanding and dealing with a mind like his; for 
he was one who had come into the possession of the full truth 
not so much from hatred of error as love of truth. Brownson’s 
soul was intensely faithful to its personal convictions, faithful 
unto heroism—for that is the temper of men who seek the whole 
truth free from cowardice or narrowness or bias. He has ad- 
mitted that the effect of his intercourse with the bishop was not 
fortunate. He confesses that the bishop forced him to adopt a 
line of public controversy foreign to his genius, and one which 
had not brought him into the church, and perhaps could not 
have done so. A man of his peculiar philosophical temperament, 
could hardly have become a Catholic if the impulse had to come 
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entirely from the force of the historical argument, sufficient 
though that argument in itself undoubtedly is. In Zhe Convert, 


Pp. 374, he says: 


“ Bishop Fitzpatrick received me with civility, but with a certain degree 
of distrust. He had been a little prejudiced against me, and doubted the 
motives which led so proud and so conceited a man, as he regarded me, to 
seek admission into the communion of the church. It was two or three 
months before we could come to a mutual understanding. There was a 
difficulty in the way which I did not dare explain to him, and he instinctively 
detected in me a want of entire frankness and unreserve. I had been led 
to the church by the application I had made of my doctrine of life by com- 
munion, and I will own that I thought I found in it a method of leading 
others to the church which Catholics had overlooked or neglected to use. 
I really thought that I had made some philosophical discoveries which 
would be of value even to Catholic theologians in convincing and convert- 
ing unbelievers, and I dreaded to have them rejected by the Catholic bishop. 
But I perceived almost instantly that he either was ignorant of my doctrine 
of life or placed no confidence in it; and I felt that he was far more likely, 
bred, as he had been, in a different philosophical school from myself, to op- 
pose than to accept. I had, indeed, however highly I esteemed the doctrine, 
no special attachment to it for its own sake, and could, so far as it was con- 
cerned, give it up at a word without a single regret; but, if I rejected or 
waived it, what reason had I for regarding the church as authoritative for 
natural reason, or for recognizing any authority in the bishop himself to 
teach me? Here was the difficulty. ... 

. “ My trouble was great, and the bishop could not relieve me, for I dared 
not disclose to him its source. But Providence did not desert me, and I 
soon discovered that there was another method by which, even waiving the 
one I had thus far followed, I could arrive at the authority of the church, 
and prove even in aclearer and more direct manner her divine commis- 
sion to teach all men and nations in all things pertaining to eternal salva- 
tion. This new process or method I found was as satisfactory to reason as 
my own. I adopted it and henceforth used it as the rational basis of my 
argument forthe church. So,in point of fact, I was not received into the 
church on the strength of the philosophical doctrine I had embraced, but 
on the strength of another and perhaps a more convincing process. 

“It is not necessary to develop this new process here, for it is the ordi- 
nary process adopted by Catholic theologians, and may be found drawn out 
at length in almost every modern Course of Theology. It may also be 
found developed under some of its aspects in almost any article I have 
since written in my Review. . . . Though I accepted this method and was 
satisfied by it before I entered the church, yet it was not that by which I 
was brought from unbelief to the church, and it only served to justify and 
confirm by another process the convictions to which I had been brought, by 
my applications to history and the traditions of the race, of the doctrines 
of life obtained from the simple analysis of thought as a fact of conscious- 
ness. What would have been its practical effect on my mind had I encoun- 
tered it before I had in fact become a believer, and in fact had no need of it 
for my personal conviction, I am unable to say, though I suspect it would 
never have brought me to the church—not because it is not logical, not 
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because it is not objectively complete and conclusive, but because I wanted 
the internal or subjective disposition to understand and receive it. It would 
not have found, if I may so say, the needed subjective response, and would 
have failed to remove to my understanding the 2 frzorz objections I enter- 
tained to a supernatural authoritative revelation itself. It would, I think, 
have struck me as crushing instead of enlightening, silencing instead of 
convincing my reason. Certainly I have never found the method effectual 
in the case of any non-Catholic not already disposed to become a Catholic, 
or actually, in his belief, on the way to the church... . 

“ But this suppression of my own philosophic theory—a suppression 
under every point of view commendable and even necessary at the time— 
became the occasion of my being placed in a false position towards my 
non-Catholic friends. Many had read me, had seen well enough whither I 
was tending, and were not surprised to find me professing myself a Catho- 
lic. The doctrine I had brought out and which they had followed appeared 
to them, as it did to me, to authorize me to do so, and perhaps not a few of 
them were making up their minds to follow me; but they were thrown all 
aback, the first time they heard me speaking as a Catholic, by finding me 
defending my conversion on grounds of which I had given no public inti- 
mation, and which seemed to them wholly unconnected with those I had 
published. Unable to perceive any logical or intellectual connection be- 
tween my last utterances before entering the church and my first utter- 
ances afterwards, they looked upon my conversion, after all, as a sudden 
caprice, or rash act taken from a momentary impulse, or in a fit of intellec- 
tual despair, for which I had in reality no good reason to offer. So they 
turned away in disgust,” etc. 


These extracts reveal plainly how Dr. Brownson, by shifting 
his arguments, shifted his auditory and lost, never to regain, the 
leadership Providence had designed forhim. I always maintained 
that Dr. Brownson was wrong in thus yielding to the bishop’s 
influence, and that he should have held on to the course Provi- 
dence had started him in. His convictions were an outgrowth of 
the best American thought, and, as he plainly proves in Zhe Con- 
vert, were perfectly coincident with sound Catholic philosophy. 
Had he held on to the way inside the church which he had pur- 
sued outside the church in finding her, he would have carried with 
him some, and might perhaps have carried with him many, non- 
Catholic minds of a leading character. His philosophical view of 
Christianity could have been shown to be historically Catholic 
also, as it was undoubtedly Catholic in its elements. And if the 
reader asks me, “ Do you refer to Dr. Brownson’s peculiar views 
of the intuitive knowledge of God ?” I answer, Yes and no. Yes, 
if you mean by intuitive perception of God that God’s existence 
is a primary apprehension of the human mind. No, if you mean 
the peculiar ontological views of Dr. Brownson. What these 
exactly were I have never been able to fully satisfy myself. If his 
life had been providentially prolonged he would, perhaps, have 
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cleared it all up and made himself fully intelligible. It was not, 
however, upon the obscure and perennially debatable questions of 
ideology that Dr. Brownson was best fitted to lead men’s minds. 
No; he had a theoretical and an experimental knowledge of 
the necessity of revealed truth and of infused divine grace, and 
an unsurpassed power of demonstrating this necessity. He 
fully comprehended the need of the supernatural, and was ad- 
mirably fitted to prove its necessity for the solution of the deep- 
est questions of the soul. He was a great thinker, he was mas- 
ter of a pure, lofty style of composition, which make his works 
to-day a school of English hardly surpassed. I have heard 
the best judge of English I ever knew declare that in Dr. 
Brownson’s writings are to be found some of the finest specimens 
of English ever printed. With such a medium, and drawing 
forth the subject-matter from the innermost fountains of his life’s 
experience, he was providentially fitted te open a movement 
towards the true religion among the leading minds of America. 
But he was unhappily persuaded to draw his material, not from 
his own life’s experience, nor from his knowledge, intimate and 
perfect, of his fellow-countrymen, but from books, and from 
schools, and from human and passing controversial traditions. 
His majestic English remains to us and many fine arguments on 
all points in dispute. But he was switched off the main line of 
his career by the influence of Bishop Fitzpatrick, who induced 
him to enter upon the ¢raditional line of controversy against Pro- 
testantism at a time when the best minds of New England had 
long given up belief in the distinctive errors of that heresy. 
They were ripe for the study of the essential truths of Catho- 
licity from a point of view of pure reason and its natural aspirations, 
and Dr. Brownson should have been the pioneer of a large move- 
ment among them. To quote again from The Convert, p. 384: 


“T do not mean that as a doctrine of philosophy it jthat is, his doctrine 
of life] bridges over the gulf between the natural and supernatural, for that 
no philosophy can do, since philosophy is only the expression of natural 
reason; but I honestly believe, as I believed in 1844 [ Zhe Convert was pub- 
lished in 1857], that it does, better than any other philosophical doctrine, 
show the harmony between the natural and the supernatural, and remove 
those obstacles to the reception of the church, and her doctrines on her 
authority, which all incelligent and thinking men brought up outside the 
church in our day do really encounter. . . . The ordinary motives of credi- 
bility do not move non-Catholics to believe, because these motives start 
from principles which they do not accept, or accept with much vagueness 
and uncertainty. . .. Though they seem overwhelming to Catholics, they 
leave all their objections remaining in full force and their inability to be- 


lieve undiminished.” 
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And this inability results from false views of the supernatural 
and its relation to the natural. 

This diversion of our greatest champion from his true field of 
conflict I always regretted, and often expressed to him that re- 
gret. I told him at the time that in confining himself to the 
historical proof, and in pointing out that road alone to the truth, 
he had forgotten the bridge by which he himself had reached it, 
if, indeed, he had not actually turned about and broken it down. 
And when, shortly after my conversion, I went to Europe, all the 
letters [ wrote to him were filled with complaints that he had 
given up his first principles, or at any rate ignored them. He 
undervalued the then utility of his philosophical views. It was 
only years afterwards, and when he wrote Zhe Convert, one of his 
greatest works, that he brought them out prominently, and then 
it was too late for much effect: he had become too closely iden- 
tified with very different lines of controversy. His usual public 
writing was on the lines of a controversy whose value had, es- 
pecially in New England, been greatly lessened by the weakened 
vitality of its object, Calvinistic Protestantism—a method, too, 
better calculated, as Dr. Brownson himself acknowledged, to 
strengthen the convictions of those in the church than to attract 
others into her fold. And he had chosen this policy, as he more 
than once publicly admitted, under the influence of Bishop Fitz- 
patrick, who was the hierarchical exponent of all that was tra- 
ditional and commonplace in Catholic public life. 





THE ANNUNCIATION. 


A DARK-EYED Jewish girl of David’s line, 

Shy as a fawn that on the emerald brink 

Of some clear forest streamlet fain would drink, 
Yet starts to see itself reflected shine, 

Went Mary o’er the hills of Palestine. 

Full of such guileless thoughts as maidens think, 
Her days slipped past, each but a golden link 
Of one bright chain, half-earthly, half-divine, 
Until that morning, when the angel’s “ Hail! 
Blessed art thou of women!” smote upon 

Her ear, nor did her sweet lips answer fail : 

“ Lord, as thou wilt!” And lo! her youth was gone, 
As some fair star that, in a moment pale, 

Fades in the glorious presence of the dawn! 
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THE ANNUNCIATION IN ART. 


'“ Hat, full of grace! the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou 
among women.” A voice, a faint perfume of lilies, and the Maid 
of Nazareth is conscious of a presence too bright for mortal 
vision, but which cannot dazzle the eyes veiled so modestly by 
their fringed lids. There is no gesture, only the bending for- 
ward, as if by an instinct of courtesy, towards the radiant pre- 
sence. The lips do not part to give answer, but when the voice 
ceases the first perplexity which has ever disturbed that in- 
nocent heart has sent a look of trouble into the almost girlish 
face; for what could this salutation mean? When again that 
voice, so clear, so sweet, so reverential, is again heard: ‘‘ Fear 
not, Mary, for thou hast found grace with God. Behold, thou 
wilt conceive in thy womb, and wilt bring forth a Son; and wilt 
call his name Jesus. He will be great, and will be called the Son 
of the Most High, and the Lord God will give to him the 
throne of David his father: and he will reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there will be no end.” 

Grand prophecies, blissful promises, learned from the lips of 
Anna; conned again and again as one of the lessons in the 
Temple to be addressed to some favored maiden chosen to bear 
the Messias. But addressed to her, full of anxiety, and the first 
word recorded of her is a question—a question so full of hu- 
mility that it has also the charm of the most ingenuous sim- 
plicity : “ How shall this be, since I know not man?” 

Then all the majesty of the angel, all the grandeur and sig- 
nificance of the message, come to us like the swell of organ- 
pipes under the inspiration of some mighty theme: “ The Holy 
Ghost will come upon thee, and the power of the Most High 
will overshadow thee.” . . . “ For nothing shall be impossible 
with God.” 

An unutterable peace takes the place of solicitude; the 
modest head bends lower, not to the angel, but to Him who 
sent the messenger, and the hands are crossed on the virginal 
bosom with an ineffable submission; while sweeter, more power- 
ful than the voice of angel or of archangel, piercing the dome of 
the midnight sky with its-garniture of moon and stars, cleaving 
rank on rank of cherubim and seraphim, hushing the song of 
praise going up before the throne of the Eternal Father, Eternal 
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Son, Eternal Holy Ghost, is heard the voice of Mary: “ Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord; be it done to me according to thy 
word.” And, swifter than light, swift as the will of God him- 
self, comes the Holy Ghost, comes the co-eternal Son, and the 
Word is made flesh, dwelling among us, veritable Son of man 
while Mary is the Mother of God. “And the angel departed 
from her.” 

Such is the narrative, told in sentences thus few and short, 
yet including time, eternity, heaven, earth, which has inspired 
countless tomes of exposition from the pens of doctors, pon- 
tiffs, theologians, and has inspired, too, more representations 
than any other event, unless the Crucifixion, from the hand of 
Christian masters. There has been no material so costly, no 
limit so narrow, no space so majestic as not to become the me- 
dium through which faith and piety have sought to honor this 
event of the Annunciation. The gem holds it as the loveliest of 
decorations, the mosaic as the most gracious of traditions, altar 
and apse, chasuble and chalice; while through the tinted win- 
dows of countless Lady Chapels the sun lights up the beauty of 
Virgin and angel, snow-white Dove and blossoming lily—cathe- 
dral and cloister alike claiming the Annunciation for its radiant 
theme. We pause for a moment before these treasures, count- 
less as they are and precious not only to the eye of faith but to 
that of the critic; sometimes as charming as the first flower of 
spring or the first note of the blue-bird, then rising to a grandeur 
which compels the intellect of man as well as his heart to bow in 
ecstatic adoration. It is the opening scene of that drama with- 
out which there had been no Crucifixion and no Redemption, 
no Resurrection and no Ascension. 

Our subject leads us, first of all, to the catacomb of the same 
Priscilla where we find that early Madonna of the apostolic age, 
and which, according to the testimony of Bosio, Garrucci, and 
De Rossi, bears away the palm from all the others for the num- 
ber, variety, and antiquity of its paintings representing the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.* In this instance it is not merely a wall- 
picture along with many others, but occupies the whole ceiling of 
a chamber; the ceiling itself most carefully adorned with classic 
garlands and jewelled circles with pendants, very simple as to 
general outline, but the designs finished with exquisite taste. 
Within the inmost jewelled circle sits the Virgin Mary in a chair 
upon a low dais, but raised sufficiently to give it dignity. The 
veiled head is bent forward slightly, as if listening ; the eyes 

* See Rome Souterraine, p, 382. 
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veiled, too, under their virginal lids. The robe is girded simply 
at the waist, and the mantle, of which the veil seems a part, falls 
over the left arm and over the knees with classic elegance. The 
right arm and hand rest gracefully on the arm of her chair, but 
the left hand is raised to express astonishment. The whole figure 
is instinct with humility and dignity. Before her stands a figure 
full of earnestness, clad in the loose garment, with flowing sleeves 
and the dark lines falling from the shoulders to the hem of the 
garment, seen so often in the catacombs, worn even by our Lord 
himself, and always suggesting the scapular of the religious 
habit ; his left hand holds a fold of his drapery around him in- 
stead of a girdle, and the index-finger is raised, as he tells Mary 
the message, with an impressive gesture, while he looks stead- 
fastly on her face. This personage has no wings, but every line 
of the head and the pose of the body, above all the right hand and 
the upraised finger, declare his angelic nature and the character 
of his mission. There is not on the panels of the Baptistery Gate 
in Florence, by Andrea Pisano, a group more incisively outlined, 
not one so majestic in its simplicity. By reason of custom we 
of to-day demand wings for our angels, but we must remember 
that, according to many Scriptural instances, when angels came 
upon their beneficent errands to man they were not winged. 
The Archangel Raphael came to Tobias under the form of a 
beautiful young man, standing girded, as it were ready to 
walk ;* and the three angels appearing to Abraham, as we see 
them in Raphael’s Loggia of the Vatican, are not winged. 

But whose are these doves that float on tranquil wings at 
every corner of the beautiful ceiling? Not thine, O Venus! 
beautiful as thou wert in the early myths of Greece; no god- 
dess of profane love, but of a joyous maternity, so that doves 
might well bear thy chariot to the Elysian Fields! Not thine, 
for a more beautiful, a more joyous, a transcendently more bliss- 
ful Maternity has superseded thine, and henceforth they are to 
symbolize that Holy Ghost which overshadowed Mary at the 
moment of the Incarnation, and was seen, in the form of a dove, 
to rest upon our Lord at his baptism,t as represented on the 
walls of the cemetery of Santa Lucina; to belong, indeed, for 
ever to the kingdom of that Little One ransomed by “a pair of 
turtle-doves.” This precious picture, from the chambers of the 
cemetery of St. Priscilla, is to be found engraved in the Sz. 
Cécile et la Société Romaine, by Dom Guéranger. ¢ 

The next picture of note representing the Annunciation is 


* Tobias v. 5. +1 St. Marki, 10; Rome Souterraine, p. 297. t Page 261. 
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that on the Arch of Triumph in St. Mary Major, Rome, the tes- 
timony of both Celestine I. and Sixtus III. to Mary as the Mo- 
ther of God. This representation is at the extreme left of the 
upper line of mosaics on the arch. And here we again see Mary 
seated, her feet on an ornamented dais, and habited as a princess ; 
everything, even to the embroidered cover of her throne, indi- 
cating the most profound sense of her dignity. Above her, 
where float small crimson clouds, is seen not only the angel 
winging his swift way to her, but the Dove of the Holy Spirit, 
while the second scene is represented by an angel standing be- 
fore her with the index finger raised as in the catacomb picture, in 
the same drapery and posed in the same manner. On the right of 
the Blessed Virgin stand two other angels, who seem to be con- 
versing on the mystery, and all three are winged. To this An- 
nunciation of the year 440 every traveller in Rome can turn as to 
a faithful reflex of the mind of the fifth century and of all the pre- 
ceding ones. 

To take it for granted that there were no representations ot 
the Annunciation between the fifth century and the twelfth, be- 
cause we do not see their reproductions in every hand-book or 
history of art, is to overlook the sad fact that few things in this 
world are more at the mercy of time, of periods of social mis- 
fortune, fire, and the ravages of war, than paintings. The re. 
markable pictures from the first age of Christianity now made 
known to us in the catacombs have been preserved by the very 
circumstance which threatened their existence—viz., the closing 
of these cemeteries for fully a thousand years; while the imper- 
ishability of mosaics in themselves alone accounts for the exist- 
ence of their testimony from the fifth century. There can be no 
doubt that the Evangelariums of Italy, as well as of Ireland and 
Germany, dating to the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, must 
contain many examples of the Annunciation as treated in those 
ages. When we remember that Bennet Biscop of Northumbria, 
in the last half of the seventh century, brought over to England 
artists to give painted glass windows to his cathedral, and when 
we remember how every Lady Chapel had its Annunciation win. 
dow through all the beautiful ages of England as the Dowry of 
Our Lady, we can understand how terrible has been the havoc 
among these frail witnesses to the love of the northern as well as 
southern nations for the Annunciation; and while the monuments 
of Italy take us back to the very dawn of Christian art, northern 
Europe may still supply beautiful links in the history of the re- 
presentation of the great Christian mysteries, especially as the 
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very inclemency of the climate made it necessary to give shelter 
to their works of art, while Italy has made her art as free as the 
sunshine. The libraries of the churches of Italy have not yet 
made known their treasures, and among them, as time goes on, 
will be found many a picture of the Annunciation which has 
been overlooked in the admiration for the frescoes now, alas! 
peeling from the walls. 

The Byzantine artists could not have neglected this subject, 
but their pictures have been painted over in very many instances, 
and we are obliged to infer much from finding their pupils at 
Florence, Siena, Pisa taking up the subject as one which every 
artist was expected to represent in those “ Histories,” as they 
were called, “ of the Life of our Lord and of the Blessed Virgin,” 
which covered the apse of every cathedral church. Among 
these we find always the Annunciation. Cimabue painted this 
subject as a young artist in the hospital of the Porcellana in Flo- 
rence, although the picture has disappeared utterly. Duccio, 
who was an artist of established fame in 1280, painted the An- 
nunciation on a gold ground for the church of Santa Trinita in 
Florence ; and again it made one of the graceful upper com- 
partments of his great altar-piece for the cathedral of Siena, as 
seen from the front, and now makes one of the treasures of the 
Belle Arti in that “City of the Virgin.” Another Sienese, Pietro 
Lorenzetti, painted this subject in a way too remarkable to be 
passed over. A double arch, trefoiled and of great beauty, gives, 
under one, the Blessed Virgin seated, her richly-bordered mantle 
veiling her head and wrapping her whole figure, an open book 
resting upon her lap; her hands are crossed in a transport of love 
on her bosom, and her eyes are raised towards heaven, whence the 
Dove, from the spandrel of the arches, sends forth a radius of glory, 
one beam touching the head of the Virgin. In the other arch 
kneels the grand archangel, veiled also: and crowned with olive, 
bearing in his left hand a palm, and his eyes turn also towards 
the Dove of the Holy Spirit. Between the Blessed Virgin and 
the archangel stands a vase of lilies, while the scrolls that are 
seen in the background contain the texts from St. Luke describ- 
ing this event. The exaltation expressed in these figures is be- 
yond description; ve simply yield to the attraction which con- 
trols them, and send our thoughts heavenward to contemplate 
the mystery accomplished in the Holy House of Nazareth. 

Simone Memmi also painted the angel of the Annunciation 
crowned with olive, bearing an olive-branch as he kneels. A lily 
stands between him and the Virgin, who is seated, veiled and 
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mantled, a book in one hand, in which she has been reading the 
prophecies, but now turns as if terrified by the message as it is 
first given to her; while in the heavens above is seen the Dove 
of the Holy Ghost flying towards her, surrounded by seraphs. 

From this time the Annunciation comes in as an accessory to 
almost every composition. The exuberance of imagination in 
those ages reminds one of nothing so much as the bursting forth 
of Howers in spring from some unbroken stretch of prairie. If 
an altar-piece was painted it must have its predella of exquisite 
miniatures at the base, and here we find again and again the An. 
nunciation ; or—as in so many pictures by Ansano di Pietro, or 
Sano of Siena—in some picture giving the most tender, the most 
pathetic of Madonnas, with the Divine Child laying his little cheek 
to hers as if to console her, we see the square panel elegantly 
crowned by a compartment giving the Crucifixion, and in the 
low corners the kneeling angel saluting the Virgin of Nazareth. 
The same arrangement is seen in the altar-piece of Fonti Giusta, 
in Siena, by Fungai; and in the exquisite picture of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, by Gentile Fabriano, in the Belle Arti, Florence, 
the Annunciation fills two of the round spaces in the frame. 

The church of Or San Michele, Florence, delights the eye of 
the poorest wayfarer or laborer by its niches, in themselves things 
of beauty which can never die, since they become well-springs of 
beauty to those who behold them ; yet these niches only serve as 
slrelter and enclosure to those grand prophets, apostles, saints, 
and martyrs who stand forth on this outer wall as exponents of 
Christian heroism ; while “ within”? who can say how “ glorious 
is the King’s daughter”? The canopy over the high altar, above 
which is that miraculous Madonna associated with the charm- 
ing story of Or San Michele changed from a corn-market to a 
church, is not only of silver set with precious stones, but is still 
further enriched by reliefs from the hand of Andrea Orcagna 
narrating the stories from the Sacred Scriptures so significant to 
the people of those ages. Here, if anywhere, we should find 
the Annunciation; and here we do find it. The youthful Vir- 
gin is seated, with the sculptured dais under her feet. The 
mantle covers her head and falls in rich folds on the dais. An 
open book lies on her knees, and the hands are folded over each 
other as she leans slightly forward, her eyes fixed upon the angel 
kneeling before her and bearing the lily, while the right hand is 
raised in the solemn act of giving his message, and above the 
Dove of the Holy Spirit wings its way to the bosom of Mary. 
The solemn grandeur of the archangel, the sweetness of acqui- 
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escence in the whole air of the Blessed Virgin, is worthy of Or- 
cagna—of the Orcagna who painted this same Virgin in the 
mandorla at the side of her Son in the “ Last Judgment” of the 
Campo Santo at Pisa. 

The pulpit by Niccola Pisano in the Baptistery at Pisa inaugu- 
rated a series of pulpits which may be said to preach to the eye 
as eloquently as the great preachers of those days addressed the 
ear. The beautiful marble pillars with their Greek capitals sup- 
port arches of unrivalled perfection, and these in their turn sus- 
tain panels which form the breastwork of the pulpit itself, and 
also give the subject-matter of thousands of sermons, instructions, 
and exhortations. On this first pulpit at Pisa we see the An- 
nunciation, and Brunelleschi, in Santa Maria Novella, makes the 
Annunciation the subject of the first panel of his pulpit reached 
by its winding stairs, and associating itself not only with the 
generosity of the Rucellai, by whom it was presented, but with 
the art of the loveliest of Florentine churches. 

Nor was this predilection for our subject confined to interiors. 
Not only does the Annunciation appear on the pilasters of the 
fagade of the Duomo at Orvieto, but among those mosaics which 
stand forth on their gold ground with a brilliancy which dazzles 
the eye we see the Annunciation. Above the left portal as we 
enter the cathedral, high up on one side of the sharp Gothic 
porch, is this Virgin of Nazareth, with her hands folded on her 
bosom, the head bowed in assent; on the other side the kneeling 
angel, lily in hand, the index-finger raised, delivering his august 
message, as if this facade to a temple raised to commemorate 
one of the miracles substantiating, to the senses of men as well 
as to their faith, the reality of the consecration of the Host in 
the hands of the anointed priest of God, could not tell its story 
without a representation of the Incarnation of the Eternal Word 
in the bosom of Mary.* 

The vast, illuminated, and luminous lateral spaces on the ex- 
terior walls of Santa del Fiore, Florence, are varied by doors of 
such marvellous richness of design and delicacy of execution as 
to give a new renown to the already great artists who were in- 
vited to contribute to these beautiful portals of “ Saint Mary of 
the Flower.” Nowit isa statue from Donatello, now a relief from 
Giovanni Pisano, now a grand frontispiece from Jacopo della 
Quercia for one door, to be framed in by sculptured garlands of 
fig or oak or acanthus, enclosing in their turn birds, graceful ani- 
mals, and groups of human figures, angels, prophets, and even 

* See article on Orvieto in Pilgrims and Shrines. 
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personages from those poetic fables, significant of universal truths, 
so familiar to the heirs of classic literature. It is in the arch over 
the sculptured lintel of the most elaborate of these doors, “ Porta 
della Mandorla,” or the Door of the Mandorla, directly below 
the almond-shaped glory in which Jacopo della Quercia has 
sculptured with such renowned grace the ascending Virgin 
letting down her girdle to the incredulous apostle St. Thomas, 
that we see the first act in the work of Redemption, or the An- 
nunciation. Nothing could exceed the richness of design in the 
sculptures framing in this door, while the Annunciation in mo- 
saic, by Ghirlandajo, is thrown back, by the very fact of its 
colors, as if in a niche, like the heart of a rose in the midst of its 
own petals. <A border of roses and lilies separates this from the 
sculptures, and gives us a glimpse of an open loggia, like a con- 
vent cloister with its enclosed court, in which sits this daughter 
of the house of David. Evidently she has heard the message, 
the whole message, of the angel kneeling before her with his 
lily, for she leans gently forward with her hands crossed on her 
breast in humble, sweet assent, while the celestial Dove hastens 
towards her on outspread wings. No wonder the Florentines 
love to pass in and out of their St. Mary of the Flower under 
such archways! No wonder their children linger in admiration 
before these illustrated catechisms of faith and of doctrine! 
Beautiful cloisters of San Marco! How we try to forget, as 
we pass from cell to cell, that any other costume than that of the 
white-robed Dominican has possession here! How we almost 
despise ourselves for accepting any other guidance than that of 
some Preaching Friar! But the necessity is strong to see with 
our own eyes where Fra Angelico made of each cell a heaven by 
the conceptions of his pious imagination expressed by the brush. 
There is no gold on any of these walls where holy poverty reigns; 
no ultramarine, so dear to those who paint the blue mantle of Our 
Lady; but all are radiant with something better than gold, and 
the mists of morning and of evening seem to have clothed his 
figures with ethereal garments. We have seen the cell of the 
Transfiguration, of the Resurrection, but we turn back, by an 
attraction not to be resisted, to the Annunciation, which we saw 
as we first entered this corridor, on the walls of which Fra An- 
gelico set forth the great mysteries of Christianity. No one can 
tell exactly where the charm lies, but it is there—is there for be- 
liever and unbeliever, for poet and artist, for the fervent and the 
lukewarm, and even for the critic; for our Angelical Brother, in 
the guilelessness of his celestial wisdom, goes back of all acciden- 
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tal conditions of mind, working serenely within that hidden cham- 
ber of the heart where we venerate innocence and are again chil- 
dren in our simplicity. As soon would we tear petal from petal 
of the first violet of spring in order to analyze it as we would 
try to find where is the charm of the Annunciation of the clois- 
ter of San Marco. “A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse,” 
sings the Canticle of Canticles, and thus sits Mary under the 
round arches with their slender pillars of her cloistered home in 
Nazareth. The greensward before her is set close with blooms 
like some prairie in spring, and over the high fence bounding its 
limits are seen tall cypresses and slender olive-trees. The outer 
door to the “ Holy House,” as it will thenceforth be called, is 
open, and the grating through which every visitor is questioned 
is seen within. Everything breathes peace, tranquillity ; and 
Mary herself is the soul of that celestial quiet, as we see her 
seated on an humble wooden bench or stool, such as one sees in 
a convent of poverty-loving religious. There is no book on her 
knee. She is not in the attitude of prayer. The soul of this Vir- 
gin whose name is Mary is simply absorbed in that “ prayer of 
union” which holds every sense of body as of soul. There is no 
movement of the interior more than of the exterior. All is qui- 
escent ; and this peace is utter, entire, transcending the peace of 
men or of angels. But what presence is this already across the 
threshold, already genuflecting before the Virgin of Nazareth, 
the hands crossed, the bright wings still extended from his flight, 
and all the joy of the Ave, gratia plena on his face, on his 
gently parted lips? And Mary? There is no terror, not even 
surprise, on that face, so pure that we feel as if an angel rather 
than a mortal had limned it. No, not even surprise. Her arms 
and hands cross over each other at her girdle, so peaceful has 
been her gesture; and she bends forward as if to receive the salu- 
tation, her eyes meeting with the gentlest composure the look 
of the angel. There is no dove, no lily, only the angelic holiness 
of the messenger of joy, only the Immaculate Virginity of Mary. 
And this is Fra Angelico’s Annunciation, as unapproachable in 
its simplicity as it is unrivalled in its sweetness—the spring flower 
of the cloisters of San Marco. 

We do not propose to mention all the Annunciations in the 
world—in fact, only a very few of them; but these are types of 
the different ways in which the Annunciation has been regarded 
by, or has impressed itself upon, different minds. Donatello, in 
that first work which attracted the admiration of the beauty-lov- 
ing Florentines, in Santa Croce, has represented her as turning 
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trom rather than towards the angel. Michael Angelo has given 
much the same idea in one of his drawings. Raphael made a 
sketch of the Annunciation in which the angel is running across 
the pillared court where the Virgin is seated, as if in haste to 
salute her ; and a friend has sent us a photograph from an An- 
nunciation by Guercino, at Bologna, which represents the Eter- 
nal Father sending the angel, wholly intent upon receiving the 
message, and lily in hand, to the kneeling Virgin absorbed in 
the reading of the prophecies. All these evidence the aspects 
under which the mystery presented itself to the pious imagina- 
tions of these artists. But there is one by Antonio da Correggio 
which is as different from all others, while still absorbing their 
various charms, as his Nativity is different from all others. 
It was painted in fresco for the church of the Annunciation at 
Parma, and was so prized that, when it became necessary to 
demolish the wall on which it was painted, it was removed, by 
the order of Pier Luigi Farnese, to the inner vestibule. It fills 
merely a half-moon, and everything conforms to this narrow 
boundary; Gabriel himself is borne, kneeling, on a rushing 


cloud by angels, one of whom carries the lily, into the presence - 


of this tender Virgin, who is kneeling also, as if she were reading 
the prophecies when he entered. But how describe this deli- 
cious and wholly immaculate flower of womanhood just opening 
under the sunburst of grace? The index-finger of the angel tells 
the story to her, his left hand pointing to the world with its 
mountains and valleys in the background, while the Dove, in a 
flood of glory, spreads his wings of light over the head bending 
like a lily overcharged with its own sweetness, and the eyes 
veiled in the silent ecstasy of that moment when the Word be- 
comes Incarnate in her virginal womb. The hands spread invol- 
untarily, as if her Magnificat were already in her heart; for the 
bliss is more than transcendent—it is ineffable. 

Who has ever been in Florence without turning, under some 
irresistible attraction, into the Piazza Annunziata, where the 
light is the broadest, the shadows deepest in all the City of 
the Lily? We pass under the shadow of the arcades opposite 
the “Innocenti” to catch one more glimpse in our life-time of 
the martyred Innocents of Bethlehem in their swaddling-bands 
as they stand so pathetically on the spandrels between the round 
arches of Brunelleschi’s arcade for the Foundlings’ Home in Flor- 
ence, and then pass into the vestibule of the Annunziata itself, 
where the Servites of Mary stand as a guard of honor, from 
century to century, over the miraculous picture, around which 
VOL, XLV.—2 
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gather the traditions which Florence cherishes as her palladium 
of honor and of sanctity. We do not ask to have it unveiled ; 
we only kneel close within the twilight of the canopied altar, 
and ‘ask the soft radiance of its lamps, filled with the purest oil 
from olive groves, to fall upon us; and the story of the young 
artist-monk who, despairing of delineating the face of the Vir- 
gin, slept in sheer exhaustion, to wake and find an angel had 
painted it for him, comes to mind as it never could come but in 
the twilight of that canopy and the tender glow of the lamps; 
and we close our eyes in the rapture of silent contemplation as 
the Ave, Maria, gratia plena comes to our lips. It must have been 
under an inspiration like this which gave to Luca della Robbia 
the conception which he has embodied in the Annunciation of 
the Jnnocentz. A simple half-moon like Correggio’s, how difter- 
ently has the space been filled! The line of the arch is given 
by seraphs’ heads, each with its six wings. To the right, bend- 
ing to the curve of the arch with a lowliness of humility which 
is also the perfection of grace and of beauty, is Mary kneeling 
at her prayer-stool, the open book of the prophecies before her. 
Mantled and veiled, she seems to have been wholly absorbed 
until the Ave of Gabriel breaks the silence and she lifts her eyes 
while laying her hand over her bosom to her shoulder as if by 
an instinct of modesty. And Gabriel? He whose name signi- 
fies “the strength of God” kneels before this Virgin as rich in 
fortitude as she is in humility; kneels, too, with a grandeur al- 
most awful, so awe-inspiring is the gesture of the lifted index- 
finger, so strong is his grasp on the lilies in his left hand, so 
deep, so earnest is the look on that face of solemn beauty. His 
Ave is not the salutation of joy alone. The maternity promised 
to the sublimely humble Virgin before whom he kneels is not that 
of sweetness alone. There will be the bliss of the new-born In- 
fant, the visit of the shepherds and the Magi; there will be the 
peaceful dwelling in Nazareth after the return from Egypt; 
there will be the first miracle in Cana of Galilee; there will be 
the hosannas of the children through the streets of Jerusalem ; 
but there will be also the agony in the garden, the betrayal ot 
Judas, the denial of Peter; there will be the scourging and the 
crowning of thorns, the cup of gall and vinegar, the crucifixion, 
the taking down from the cross, and the entombment. O 
Virgin of Nazareth! canst thou indeed receive the Hail of this 
Gabriel? Canst thou accept thy august rank as the Mother not 
only of Israel’s Messias but of the world’s Redeemer? All the 
possibilities of the Incarnation are given by the gesture of the 
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angel, all are accepted by the sublime assent of Mary; and as we 
raise our eyes to the Eternal Father in all his benignity, sur- 
rounded by other seraphs still, and holding forth his hands to 
this immaculate daughter of Eve, as we see also the Dove of 
the Holy Ghost serenely descending to claim her for his spouse, 
we realize that we are standing, rather let us say kneeling, before 
the most sublime representation of the Annunciation which the 
world has ever seen. 

“From Ave Maria to Ave Maria,” say the chronicles of many 
an historian of that beautiful land where the hours of the day are 
reckoned by the Ange/us ringing from every campanile. There 
is no shame or “confession of faith” in pausing, anywhere, until 
the three strokes have given the answer of Mary to Gabriel’s 
message and the fulfilment of the mystery. The very cantatrice 
pauses in her trill, then resumes it as the strokes of the bell cease. 
In our own North American Mexico every vehicle pauses on the 
street, the salesman’s hand pauses on his yard-stick, until the 
Angelus bell has sounded its last note. Happy fields over which 
floats the Angelus from the village belfry, and maiden and youth 
pause, with heads bent low over the implements of toil, to recite 
the message of the angel of the Lord and the assent of Mary! 
Happy cities over whose thronging multitudes and crowded 
streets is heard, not only in the still morning but at high noon 
and the weary evening, the strokes of the Angelus high up in 
their lofty towers, recalling men from the passing interests of 
time to the everlasting realities of the Incarnation and what it 
is to them; lifting the hearts almost submerged by the cares and 
the prosperities of this rushing tide of human affairs, and breath- 
ing over the soul of the banker and of the beggar the fulness of 
that peace which first came to the world with Gabriel’s “ Hail, 
full of grace! the Lord is with thee.” 
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MR. THOMAS CHIVERS’ BOARDER. 
PART II. 
I. 


Mrs. CHIVERS agreed with her husband that the figures 
named by Dr. Park for the board of old Ryal, in the event of 
his being cast upon them, were high; but she determined to 
come as near earning them as possible. She was a noted feeder 
to white and black, home folk and guests. Mr. Wilcher, the 
sheriff, used to say that he couldn’t help from loving to have a 
dinner-hour catch him as he was riding by Tommy Chivers’ 
house on his official business. 

On the night of the day when Dr. Park and Mr. Chivers had 
their last conversation, the man Luke, having gone clandestinely 
over there, reported that his master, acting on Mandy’s account 
of her father’s motion to strike her, had given Ryal notice 
that he should withdraw his rations. Thoughts upon the re- 
sponsibilities likely to be devolved upon him as a boarding-house 
keeper, so far outside of his habits and expectations, hindered Mr. 
Chivers from finding sleep until an hour somewhat later than 
usual, and he did not awaken on the morrow until nearly sunrise. 
Bouncing from his bed and slipping into his clothes—a thing 
that he could do in less time than most men would consume in 
putting on mere trousers—he issued forth from his chamber and 
learned with some surprise that Hannah, with his wagon and 
Jim, his gig-horse, had set out by the dawn for her father’s in 
order to bring away the exile. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “that girl ¢s a grown woman, sure 
enough. Somethin’ got to be done with her, cert’n.” 

Without a moment’s delay he set out, and the woods, as he 
passed along, echoed the reproductions of their various songsters. 
Hannah had intentionally provided against the possible meeting 
of her father and uncle that she knew both would rather avoid, 
and had sent by Luke instruction to Ryal to repair early to the 
opening of the grove in front of his master’s place, where she 
would meet him. She was half-way on her return when Ryal 
exclaimed : 

“Dar come Marse Tommy. A body don’t need to lay eyes 
on Marse Tommy to know he somewhar about.” 
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“Hello, Hannah!” cried her uncle when they had met. 
“Caught a runaway nigger, er have Uncle Ryal found a lost 
child?” 

“Bofe un’em, Marse Tommy, I reckin,” said Ryal, smiling 
sadly. “No; ’taint dat way,” he added solemnly. “De Lord 
in Heb’n sont her to fetch me to you, a-knowin’ I couldn’t git to 
you by myself. Mistess told me befoe she died to put my ’pen- 
nence on de Lord; it look like [I shall have to put some o’ it on 
you, too, Marse Tommy.” 

“ All right, all right, Uncle Ryal. You welcome at my house 
as you used to be. But, Hannah, dad fetch it all! it look like you 
told the truth when you told ’Ria you feel like you got so you 
‘fraid o’ nothin’. Howbeever, no danger in Jim. He’s gentle 
enough. Drive ahead. Git up, Jim. No, I don’t want to ride, 
exceptin’ these two ponies I always k’yar under me. Move on. 
Move up. Straighten that trace, Jim, and make ’em git a good 
breakfast for you all. You want yourn, I know, whether the 
balance of ’em want theirn or not, and I’m keen for mine. Geet 
up, sir!” 

As they trotted on, the invalid said: 

‘*Monstous good man, Marse Tommy. Mistess allays said 
he wouldn’t let‘me suffer if he could hep it.” 

“Uncle Ryal,” answered the child, “he’s the best man in this 
world, I believe, not excepting Dr. Park, and hardly excepting 
old Mr. Sanford.” 

A room, not expensively garnished indeed, but cleanly swept 
and comfortably appointed, awaited the boarder. It had been 
occupied by two half-grown lads, who declared that they were 
proud to give it up for that purpose and take narrower quarters 
elsewhere; for Ryal at all times had been a favorite among black 
and white. The old man’s outfit in furniture was far beyond 
satisfactory ; and if the negroes on the place had not been used 
to the greatest abundance, they might have envied the sumptu- 
ous ménage that Mrs. Chivers or Hannah set before him several 
times a day. As it was, the younger children of both races, 
though not exactly hanging around, were wont to be within con- 
venient call for tidbits of chicken-pie, custard, and I could not 
say what all, that were sure to be saved for them. 

On the day after his arrival Mr. Chivers repaired to the 
Bridge, and, although his usual orchestral performance was sus- 
pended as he passed by the Blodget mansion, Mandy observed 
him, and so informed her lord and master, who was then at his_ 
breakfast. Had Mr. Blodget been aware of the existence of the 
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statute heretofore quoted, it is highly probable that he would 
have acted with less temerity. Yet, ignorant and audacious as 
he was, he knew well enough that he dare not defy public opinion 
out and owt. He believed that he might put upon his brother- 
in-law whatever he pleased, yet he felt that the public must know, 
or seem to know, his reasons. So, after breakfast, he rode to 
the Bridge, hitched his horse toa rack, and, dismounting, went 
into the piazza of the store. Mr. Chivers was emerging just 
then, having under his arm the purchases he had made, wrap- 
ped in a bundle. In the piazza were seated two of the neigh- 
bors. 

“ Mawnin’, Tommy,” said Mr. Blodget. “Saw anything o 
old Ryal?” 

“Yes; he’s at my house. Didn’t you know it?” 

“Well, yes, I did ruther hear he were thar. But I want it 
understood that I never sent him thar, an’ I ain’t responshible fer 
him in no ways.” 

“Yes, Tice, the old feller come thar yistidy a-lookin’ ruther 
gaunt in the jaws, an’ I, er ruther ’Ria, she give him some vic- 
tuals. He said you driv him off.” 

“ Did he tell you, the impident, deceitful old hound! what it 
wus fer, and that it wus fer his impidence in wantin’ to dictate 
to me about my dimestic business like he owned me ’stid o’ my 
ownin’ o’ him? Did he tell you them?” 

“No. I never ast him, ner he never told me nary word about 
that ner them.” 

“Well, right here, in the presence of Mr. Bivins and Mr. 
Lazenberry, 1 want it understood that I never driv that nigger 
off complete ; but that as he have meddled with my business, an’ 
which by good rights I ought to of give him the cowhide, I told 
him, an’ I told him mild, that he would git no rashins from me 
*ithout he went to work an’ kep his mouth shet; an’ I want it 
understood, far an’ squar, that I never sent him to your house, 
that I got nothin’ to do with him a-bein’ thar, an’ that I ain’t to 
be hilt responshible fer it ner him.” 

“ All right, Tice.” ; 

Mr. Chivers puckered his lips, but he was too polite a man to 
whistle in company except upon request. 

“ Tommy,” said Mr. Lazenberry, noticing the bundle, that had 
not been wrapped very cunningly, “ ’pear like you got more flan- 
nin than needed fer female purpose. Young, healthy man like 
you goin’ to war flannin’?” 

“ Never you mind, Jim. The almanic say we goin’ to have a 
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many a cold spell of weather this comin’ winter. Mawnin’ to 
you all, gent’men.” ‘ 

“What chune do he call that he’s a-whistlin’ now, Jimmy?” 
asked Mr. Bivins. 

“T hain’t,” answered Mr. Lazenberry—‘“I hain’t never got 
complete the run o’ Tommy’s chunes, they so many an’ warous; 
but my believes is, Mr. Bivins, that the chune Tommy a-whistlin’ 
at the present is what he call Zhe Thrasher. You know he al- 
ways in genil make his chunes hisself an’ name ’em arfterwards, 
an’ as a common thing he name ’em arlter defferent birds an’ sech. 
Yes, sir, I’m toler’ble shore in my mind that whut he’s a-puttin’ 
up now he call Zhe Thrasher.” 

“ Well, Tommy’s a ruther musicky little feller,” said the old 
man kindly. 

“ That boy’s whistlin’,” said Mr. Blodget with rather compas- 
sionate regret, “an’ his indulgin’ an’ humorin’ o’ his niggers, has 
kep’ him from getherin’ anywhar nigh the prop’ty he ought to 
of gethered before now by good rights. That flannin he’s 
a-movin’ off with, I’ll lay it ain’t fer him, an’ my doubts ef it’s 
fer Ria er the childern. 'Twouldn’t surprise me ef ’twas fer 
some o’ his niggers that has laid claim to have the rheumatiz like 
old Ryal.” 

When he had left the store Mr. Lazenberry said : 

“ Mr. Bivins, you older man ’n me. Can a man, jes’ so, palm 
off his broke-down niggers on t’other people that way? Is they 
any law fer sech as that ?”’ 

Mr. Bivins was a man of very moderate means and informa- 
tion; but he had a widowed daughter with a respectable pro- 
perty, and her plantation joined Mr. Blodget’s on the north, so he 
answered : 

“I don’t know, Jimmy, as they is any /aw fer jes sech a case 
—that is, in them words. But you hear Mr. Blodget say with 
his own mouth that he never sent the nigger too Tommy, ner 
palm him on too him. They’s a deffer’nce right thar, Jimmy, be- 
twix’ one thing an’ another.” 

“ Yes, sir; but Tice Blodget know mighty well that Tommy 
Chivers not goin’ to let no old broke-down family nigger be suf- 
ferin’ anywhar about him.” 

“ That all may be so, Jimmy. I got nothin’ to say, you know 
I hain’t, agin Tommy ; fer he is a nice, clever, acommodatin’ lit- 
tle feller, an’ as good a whistler, ef not the best whistler, I ever 

knowed. But, Jimmy, we has to ’member that white folks is 
white folks, an’ niggers is niggers; an’ not only that, but that 
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corntracks is corntracks, an’ it’s for them reasons that I never 
feels agzactly like it were my business to bother myself ner med- 
die myself with whut people that owns niggers does with ’em er 
does not with ’em.” 

“ Well, 7 call sech conduct a blasted shame, I do.” 

“I can’t go to that lenkt, Jimmy, it not a-bein’ none o’ my 
business.” 

“It ought to be somebody’s. No man ought to be allowed 
to fling off his old niggers that’s broke theirselves down a-workin’ 
fer him, an’ special on sech as Tommy Chivers.” 

After this retort the subject was dropped. 


Il. 


Under the new régime Ryal seemed to improve so in health 
that Hannah, shortly after his coming, returned to school. The 
main trouble with the old man was the thought that he had 
ceased to be of value. He was a type of .that sort of slaves who 
in simple, humble faithfulness have never been outdone in this 
world. Any sort of white man, except such as Cato the Elder 
or Ticey Blodget, would have felt shame to know that in the 
breast of this dependant, once so prized, now discarded, was not 
only no resentment but a continued solicitude for his master’s 
interests. He had been a noted maker of baskets for cotton- 
picking, and when, in answer to repeated requests from Dr. 
Park, he was allowed to do some of that work, and he had fin- 
ished the supply needed on the place, he asked Mr. Chivers if 
he might make some for his master. 

“ Bercause, Marse Tommy,” he urged, “dey ain’t no nigger 
over dar ken make bastets sich as marster want. Marster were 
always monsous pitickler ‘bout de cotton-pickin’ bastets.” 

Just then Dr. Park came up, and, when the request was made 
known to him, said: 

“ Look here, Unk Ryal, Mr. Blodget got nothing to do with 
you now, and the less you have to do with him the better. You 
belong to the Inferior Court of this county now.” 

“De Lord hep my soul an’ body, Marse Doctor! I thought 
I b’longed to marster yit, ef I ever gits so I ken be any use to 
him.” 

“No, SIR.” 

“Den don’t I b’long to Miss Harnah?” 

Tears came into his eyes, and there is no telling what Mr. 
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Chivers might have done if he had not rushed off to his corn- 
field. As it was, no cat-bird that ever lived ever indulged in 
more passionate utterance than that which now poured hotly 
from his mouth. 

“No, sir, you belong to the Inferior Court of the county and 
State aforesaid, in such case made by the law and provided,” 
said the doctor with much emphasis. 

“Does you—does you mean de shaiff, Mister Parks? Is I got 
ter go on de block? De Lawd hep my soul az’ body!” 

“‘T don’t mean that, Uncle Ryal. The sheriff got nothing to 
do with you. No telling what he may have to do with some 
other people before long. But you belong, for the time being, 
to the judges of the Inferior Court. You know Mr. Ivy—Mr. 
Adam Ivy? He’s one of’em. They’re five in all.” 

“Den I got five marsters. De Lord in Heb’n know I never 
‘spected to come to dis. Den] s’pose Marse Adam an’ dem will 
have to ’wide de bastets twix’ deyself. Well, weil! I did hope I 
mout not go out de fambly tell I died.” 

“Look here, Ryal,” said the physician rather impatiently, 
“don’t you bother yourself about that. Your Marse Tommy 
an’ I will see that you don’t go out of the family for good. Fire 
away on your baskets, if you must work. But you be particular. 
Whenever you get tired, do you stop. Hear?” 

“Yes, sir, Marse Parks; but dat little work I do ain’t wuff 
nothin’, not to one marster let alone—” 

“Uncle Ryal,” said the doctor softly, as he rose, “I 
don’t think the time is very far off when you will have but 
one master, and it will be one who will always be good to you. 
By-by.” 

He turned away, and with his handkerchiet tried to press 
back the tears that rose to his eyes. 

It was not long before there was a glut in the basket business, 
and several of the neighbors, instead of stopping their hands to 
have them made at home, supplied themselves at the dirt-cheap 
prices set on his work by Ryal. His master heard of all this 
and of his supposed rapid improvement. One day, as he was 
riding past, the old man, with a hammer in his hand, was stand. 
ing by the front gate, to which he had been doing some simple 
repairs. 

“You miser’ble, deceitful scounderl—”’ began Mr. Blodget. 

“Uncle Ryal,” called Mrs. Chivers, appearing that moment 
on the piazza, “it’s time for you to quit and come for your medi- 
cine and your tea and toast. How do, Mr. Blodget?” 
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“Howdy, ’Ria? Ruther curous piece o’ business, Tommy 
harb’rin’ o’ my nigger, an’ havin’ him workin’ fer him in the 
broad open daytime.” ; 

“Sooky,” called the lady, “blow the shell for your Marse 
Tommy.” 

“Oh! never mind, Sooky, never mind. I jes’ only make the 
remark that it look ruther curous.” 

“Mr. Blodget, you knew that Uncle Ryal was here as well as 
you knew that you had drove him off from home. I’m thankful 
to believe that you are the only man in this neighborhood that 
would have used such words as ‘ harboring negroes’ to a woman 
when talking about her husband, especially one who he knew 
wouldn’t and couldn’t do such a thing.” 

“Why, he! he! ’Ria, I thought, as the sayin’ is, the gray mar’ 
were the better horse in this case.” 

Without another word she went to the gate, took the negro’s 
trembling hand, and led him to his cabin. Mr. Blodget looked at 
them in silence for a few moments, then rode on. 

This demonstration, as Mr. Chivers at length was convinced 
by his wife and Dr. Park, had been made for the purpose of 
diverting some part of the odium that Mr. Blodget must know 


* had attached to himself for Ryal’s being there. 


“Mrs. Chivers is perfectly right, Tommy,” said Dr. Park. 
“You ought not to notice his words, mean as they were, at 
least for the present. It’s right hard, I know; but when suck a 
fellow as Blodget is bent on hanging himself, it is well enough 
to let him wind his own rope, which he’s doing fast. Take it 
out in whistling, my dear friend. Encourage him to whistle, Mrs. 
Chivers, if you find him needing it. I need not tell you both 
to continue your gentle care of poor old Ryal. He isn’t long 
for this world.” 

“What, Dock!” exclaimed Mr. Chivers. “Why, he look 
better, and he’s a heap activer.” 

“ Yes, that’s owing to the good nursing he’s had here; but 
the thing is leaving his limbs and is now after his heart. When 
it gets there the jig’s up.” 

“ The good Lord have mercy on us all!” said Mr. Chivers. 
Then, sobbing as he went, he rushed away to the field where his 
hands were at work. Tears were in the eyes of the others. 

“ They don’t make any better men these days, Mrs. Chivers, 
than that little fellow rushing along yonder.” 

“Dr. Park,” answered the wife, “ he’s perfect—he’s just sim- 
ply perfect. I didn’t tell him_all the words of Ticey Blodget, 
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for, as it was, I could hardly keep him from going over there to 
see him about it.” 

“I’m glad he didn’t go. The thing is coming to a head fast, 
and it needs no other forcing except what he does himself.” 

“ But have you no hope about Uncle Ryal?”’ 

“ Almost none. My opinion is that he will not live six weeks 
longer.” 

“Then I must try to get him to send for Mr. Sanford.” 

“ A good idea! An excellent idea! Mr. Sanford can do him 
more good now than I can.” 


III. 


Two weeks afterwards Mr. Chivers set out one morning to 
the Bridge for the purpose of getting another supply of tea and 
loaf-sugar for his boarder. The Rev. Mr. Sanford had been to 
see Ryal on,the day before, and, after a very satisfactory conver- 
sation with him, it was understood that at the next conference 
of Long Creek meeting-house Ryal, if pronounced by Dr. Park 
able to get there, would apply for membership. Though not a 
church-member himself, Mr. Chivers was gratified in his mind. 
He was proud of the high standing that his wife held in the 
Long Creek fellowship, and. he sincerely hoped that the day 
would come when he might venture to knock at that door him- 
seli. Thus far he had remained convinced in his mind that a 
man so fond of whistling tunes that were entirely carnal was not 
fit fur such solemn communion. He moved along on this morn- 
ing—a lovely one it was in that season, the fall of the year—with 
a less sprightly step than usual, and in comparative silence. 
Among the multifarious muses of his oft invocations there was 
not one avowedly, or mainly, or even slightly religious and he 
was not a man to desecrate solemn themes with songs of the 
joree, or sap-sucker, or others of a thoughtless and mere worldly 
choir. He moved along thoughtfully, Bobby the while depend- 
ing low from the arm from which, in all moods of his master, he 
seldom, unless that master was asleep, was separated. 

“ Hello, Tommy! Mawnin’. How come I don’t hear you 
whistlin’ this fine mornin’? Fambly troubles, 1 suppose. I see 
you suin’ your brer-in-law.” 

The salutation reached him not far this side of the grove in 
front of Mr. Blodget’s residence. It came from Mr. Wilcher, 
the sheriff. 


“ Mawnin’, Mr. Wilcher. What? I reckin not.” 
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The officer drew from his coat-pocket a bundle of writs, se- 
lected one, and, handing it down, said: 

“ If that ain’t you, 1 don’t know who it stand for. 

The paper was endorsed thus: 


” 


ADAM Ivy ET AL.—/ustices, etc., etc. 


Use of Thomas Chivers } 
US. Assumpsit, etc. 
Ticey Blodget. 


“1 didn’t—that is, I didn’t expect, Mr. Wilcher. Dr. Park 
never told me—well, well! Why, Dr. Park—” 

“1 got one agin him from Dr. Park, too, an’a bigger’n 
yourn,” interrupted the officer. 

By this time having reached the grove, the latter turned 
in, and Mr. Chivers, in yet more serious rumination, went on. 
Several men, Mr. Adam Ivy among them, had come to the store 
on this the first after Return-day for suits at the fall term of the 
Superior Court (knowing that the sheriff would be along), in 
order to ascertain who among the neighbors had been sued. 
Half an hour after Mr. Chivers had gotten there Mr. Blodget 
rode up with the sheriff. His face, as he walked up the steps to 
the piazza, was red with passion. He had never been sued 
before. 

“ Mawnin’, Mr. Ivy. Glad to see you. Mawnin’, gent’men.” 

Mr. Chivers, as was his wont whenever there were fewer 
seats than persons to be seated, was squatted on his haunches 
near one of the piazza-rails. As while bargaining with Dr. Park 
in the matier of Ryal’s board, his mouth was upon the head of 
his cane, and his fingers were silently performing a tune of ex- 
traordinarily quick movement. Mr. Blodget looked down upon 
him with most angry contempt for some moments, and seemed 
as if he were revolving how to begin an assault upon one who, 
however contemptible as an adversary, had inflicted upon him a 
wound more painful than any that he had ever endured. He 
really believed that he had every advantage. The writ of As- 
sumpsit, as all know who have even a slight experience in judi- 
cial proceedings, implies and so alleges on the part of the defen- 


dant a promise to pay the debt claimed on a certain day therein | 


named, and repeated refusals of demands therefor. He sincerely 
thought, therefore, that Mr. Chivers had sought to — and 
otherwise injure him. 

“ Tommy Chivers,” he said at length, with what snikdeatee he 
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could command, “ I want to ast you, in the presence o’ Mr. Ivy 
an’ these other gent’men, if I ever put my nigger Ryal at your 
house as a boder.” 

“No, sir; you did not,” answered Mr. Chivers, not resting, 
possibly hastening somewhat, in his music. 

“So fur, so good. This paper that Mr. Wilcher, the sheriff, 
have served on me say I did, and that I promussed to pay you 
nine dollars a munt, an’ that time an’ time agin you has made the 
’mand on me fer the money. Is them so, er is they not so?” 

“ They is not, sir,” answered Mr. Chivers, his large gray eyes 
opening wide and twinkling as the unheard music of his clarionet 
increased in rapidity. ‘ Ticey Blodget,” he continued, “I don't 
know what that paper says, but I never told zodody that you had 
promussed to pay me one cent fer takin’ keer o’ poor old Uncle 
Ryal. He come to my house a-sayin’ that you had driv him off, 
an’ I sheltered him an’ fed him. I think myself the bode’s high, 
but Dr, Park—” 

“ Never you mind about Dr. Park. Less git through with 
the balance o’ your false chargin’s.” He turned a page of the 
writ and laid his finger on another allegation. The while the 
music ceased, the loop of Bobby was drawn slowly over Mr. 
Chivers’ wrist, and his right hand took hold of the handle. The 
defendant resumed: “ Here’s another itom, an’ which, ef it ain’t 
as big in amount o’ money, it’s the meanest and the biggest lie 
you've told in the whole con—” 

He had gotten thus far in his last speech when Mr. Chivers, 
even in the act of rising, inflicted with his cane a blow upon his 
head that felled him to the floor. Immediately he puckered his 
lips and opened upon 7he Game Rogster. Pausing a moment, as 
Mr. Blodget, after momentary stunning, was preparing to rise, 
he cried: 

“Cler the way, gent’men! Cler the way, ef you please! The 
chune me and Bobby got on hand now have to have a plenty 
o’ room an’ a plenty o’ ar.” 

No mortal eye could have followed that baton as, after a mul- 
titude of gyrations, all apparently coexistent, it came back-hand- 
ed, producing another prostration, when louder yet rose the crow 
of the exultant chanticleer. 

“Hold on, Tommy, hold on!” loudly cried Dr. Park, who 
at that moment, having ridden there in full gallop, leaped from 
his horse, rushed up the steps, and, drawing away Mr. Chivers, 
turned, waited for Mr. Blodget to rise, then said : 

“Mr. Blodget, I don’t know what special provocation you 
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gave Tommy for striking you. But, knowing you both as I do, 
I suspect it was sufficient. I hoped you might meet me first 
after being sued about old man Ryal, and you would but that on 
my way up the road I was detained with him some longer than 
I expected.” 

“ Dr. Park,” said the man, inrage ungovernable, “ I’ve got to 
have satisfaction for all of this oudacious business.” 

“All right, all right, Mr. Blodget. Any sort you want from 
me that’s at all reasonable you cam get, if you haven’t had enough. 
The fact is, Mr. Blodget, whatever satisfaction you are entitled 
to, if any, is due altogether from myself, as I had the suit insti- 
tuted in Tommy’s behalf and without his knowledge, knowing 
that, if he could be induced to sue you at all, he would insist upon 
putting his claim at less than it ought to be. But before you go 
any further on that line, let me give you a message Ryal sent 
you by me less than an hour ago. He said to me: ‘ Marse Doc- 
tor, tell marster, when you sees him, I allays tried to do de bes’ I 
could fer him?’ What do you think the old fellow did then? 
Mr. Blodget, Ryal is dead/ Mr. Ivy,” turning, he said to that 
gentleman, “the poor, dear old man was very anxious to join 
you all at Long Creek, and I tried my best to make him hold 
out at least for that, but I couldn’t. Don’t you suppose that 
in such a case they’ll take the will for the deed?” 

“T hain’t a doubt of it, doctor—nary doubt,” answered the 
deacon. 

When Mr. Blodget recovered from the stupefaction into 
which he had been thrown, looking around as if he would fain 
say something appealing but could not find what, and after a 
few moments rode away, Mg. Chivers, going to the further end 
of the piazza, wept for several minutes like a little child. Then 
he rose and, accompanied by Dr. Park, left for his home. 


IV. 


This was on a Friday. That afternoon one of Mr. Blodget’s 
men came and said to Mr. Chivers that his master had“sent him 
in order to take the measure of the corpse for a coffin, and that 
two others would soon follow for digging the grave. 

“ Go back, Joe, and tell your master that I and Dr. Park have 
sent for Mr. Humphrey, and that we’ll attend to all. Tell him 
he won't be put to any more expense about Uncle Ryal.” 

This message cut Mr. Blodget deeply. For the first time in 
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all his life he would willingly, gladly have taken a responsibility 
that others had assumed. He felt that he could scarcely dare to 
attend the funeral on the following Sunday afternoon, at which 
he had heard that the Rev. Mr. Sanford was to officiate, and he 
felt an indefinable dread of the words that this devout, coura- 
geous man might employ. 

On this occasion a large company of white and black were pre- 
sent ; for the deceased had been well thought of by all, and indig- 
nation, not loudly avowed but decided, was felt in view of the cir- 
cumstances in which his master had allowed him todie. The 
coffin was borne and rested on two chairs placed upon the 
ground in front of the piazza. The visitors—a few in the house 
and piazza, mostly in the yard and the space beyond—listened 
respectfully to all the services. A hymn was sung at which few 
eyes were without tears; for the negro’s voice, especially in 
multitudinous choir, has a pathos than which I have never 
heard any that was more touching. After an introductory 
prayer the preacher rose. Now an old man, with long white 
locks, he had gotten little education from schools, but a life of 
virtue, of reading, particularly of close, prayerful study of the 
Bible, and 4 natural eloquence cultivated throughout more than 
twoscore of years, had made him an eminent leader in his pro- 
fession. Persons of all the religious denominations spoke of him 
with profound respect. To-day it was evident that he was deep- 
ly moved, and that he was more studious of his words than 
usual. Sometimes his feelings, profoundly stirred, transported 
him, not into anything like denunciation, but into passionate 
appeals that carried with them solemn and awful warnings. Af- 
ter some observations on the certainty and solemnity of death, 
and the importance of due preparation for the Judgment, he 
spoke of the lowliness in which the life just closed had been 
led ; of its contentment with a lot that excluded all chances of 
rising above it in this world ; of its faithful, cheerful performance 
of work from boyhood to an age that perhaps had been made 
prematurely old by that work’s excess from uncommon zeal for 
the interests of its master; of its touching regret for the failure of 
the strength of its prime for that master’s sake, not its own; of 
its appeals during its very last days for permission to continue at 
work, appeals that the physician who tended him regarded it 
more humane to grant than to refuse; and then of that dying 
message, showing that thoughts of duty were its very last. 

“ And now, my friends,” he said, “I feel constrained to say a 
few words on a subject that, delicate as it may be, it is equally 
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important that it be well understood. I am thankful that, as far 
as my acquaintance extends, in the main the dependent beings 
who, in the providence of God, have been cast among us are 
reasonably fed, clothed, and housed, and that they are not over- 
worked to a degree that may be called inhumane. Any single 
exception to that rule is a great, a grievous wrong, both in a 
business point of view and especially in the matter of moral obli- 
gation. Of all creatures whom the good God has made, man can 
most easily overwork himself and be overworked by others. 
Yet, whenever this is done, it is followed by disaster—disaster 
that is always painful, sometimes piteous, to contemplate. The 
premature decay that is sure to follow costs in the end more than 
the value of the extra work done in the period of unimpaired 
strength and activity. Therefore it is bad economy in the case 
of a horse or an ox; but how much more in the case of a man, 
who, when he fails, is, of all creatures, most helpless, most useless, 
most troublesome! The aged or overworked beast may be turn- 
ed into the pasture and crop a scanty living with little expense 
until he falls, when short is the delay of death. But in such con- 
dition a man needs constant care, dainty food, tender ministra- 
tions, and these often throughout periods of many years. To a 
selfish man these needs seem burdensome, and you and I know 
some—I am thankful they are not many—who provide for such 
cases too poorly, and who, I fear, would do more so but for the 
public opinion in the community and the public law of the State. 
It always seemed to me strange that with any man, Christian or 
heathen, aged and broken-down servants, human or lower animal, 
after long-continued, faithful, too laborious service, could be neg- 
lected by their owners, or even be parted from by them, when 
able to provide for those peculiar needs that only remembrance 
and gratitude can make a man fully competent to supply. Now, 
among us, my friends, who live in the light of the Christian faith, 
there is not one who, even in childhood, has not learned that to 
exact of any dependent creature more of service than it can rea- 
sonably perform is a sin against GOD, and the refusal to take 
care of one thus reduced to prostration is a GREATER; and when 
that creature is'a human being, I tell you, what you already 
know, that every dollar thus gotten and thus saved is the price 
of BLOOD!” Pausing an instant, he ended that theme in low but 
more appalling tone: “ And those who have thus gathered will 
see the day when they will feel like going to some holy place, 
and, like the wretched Judas, in shame and remorse cast it upon 
the ground.” 
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He looked upon the congregation in silence for some mo- 
ments, then said: “ On the subject of religious instruction for the 
colored people in our midst I[ often feel much painful embarrass- 
ment. I have never known nor heard of a man who wilfully hinder. 
ed his servants from receiving such as could be rendered without 
inconvenience to business and work; and as one whom, as I hum- 
bly trust, God has called to be a minister of the Gospel, I feel 
ashamed to confess that some of the most willing in this respect, 
besides being among the best, honorablest, and usefulest citizens, 
are themselves members of no religious denomination. I have 
often seen such a man lean and weep over a coffin as if its occu- 
pant were a dear friend or kinsman, when neither the dead slave 
nor the living weeper had ever been baptized; and I have wit- 
nessed a like scene when only the master had received this sac- 
rament, and he could then only vaguely hope that a most merciful 
Creator would not drive from his presence the soul of him who 
had gone without it. How such things can beI have many, 
many times asked of myself. The causes, hidden somewhere in 
our state of society, are known to God, and it is every Christian’s, 
it is every citizen’s, duty to pray that he will discover them to us 
and lead us to make haste for their removal. I have never had a 
doubt that God means in his own good time to work out the des- 
tiny of this dependent people, created like us in his image, so that 
they may equally contribute to his glory. As it is now, I say, in 
all proper respect and fear, that the master who sets before his 
slaves evil examples, especially he who hinders him from know- 
ing and pursuing good, is guilty before Heaven of a heinous 
crime, and I verily believe that in that great Day of Account 
the condemnation of the sinning slave will be far less awful than 
that of the sinning master.” 

After some other remarks under this head he referred again 
to the deceased: 

“There lie the decaying remains of what once was the best 
example of strength, activity, and endurance that I and you have 
ever known. I say nothing of the causes that laid him there 
sooner than you and I might have expected. The issues of life 
and of death are ever with God, and no man can say of another 
that he died before his time. But oh! my friends, how prostrate 
now he lies! If that lifeless body were all that was left of such 
a man, how much more would we shudder when gazing upon it! 
But the all of that life was not to live in this world, and toil, and 
grow old, and end and be no more. That poor slave had an 
immortal part, distinct ‘as that of any among us who are most 
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conscious of immortality. I firmly believe that it is now beyond 
suffering or peradventure; for, though hindered from becoming 
a member of the church of Christ by circumstances not to be 
controlled by himself nor the kind Samaritans into whose hands 
he came by the wayside, I cannot doubt that the God of mercy 
accepted the will in that behalf of one who, in his humble sphere, 
had been found more than faithful to all the duties that he had 
been led to understand. It was like him, and it was a most be- 
coming end to. the earthly life of such a man, to send with his 
dying breath to the master whom he had served that farewell, 
which, when I heard it, filled my heart with admiration and my 
eyes with tears. Believe with me, oh! believe with me, that 
now, even now, among the throngs whom no man can number, 
Ryal, once a poor slave, is clothed in garments whose dazzling 
whiteness no mortal eye could endure to look upon.” 

He paused, and few present did not join in the weeping in 
which for a brief time he indulged. 

He concluded thus: 

“Tam sure that none of my hearers can justly fear that any- 
thing that has been said by me on this occasion will do harm to 
the colored people, at least in the way of inciting them to acts or 
feelings of insubordination. They well know the necessity to 
keep faithful to the duties of their condition. To my mind, 
never was a ruling race more secure in the possession of control 
over one in subjection than the white people of the South; 





secure not only in the means of defence against insurrection, . 


but, and chiefly, in the love and affection of their dependants. 
They submit, uncomplaining, to punishments, even when plainly 
greater than what is merited by their wrong-doings ; and I sol- 
emnly believe that nowhere can be found another people so affec- 
tionate, so grateful for kindness, so free from resentment. My 
friends and fellow-citizens, the very security in which your fami- 
lies live, lying down at night, both when you are at home and 
when away, with doors unlocked and windows unbarred; the 
very impunity with which to a degree you may oppress the 
humble beings who are your own chiefest safeguards, have made 
the best and bravest among you most forbearing to them, least 
exacting of unreasonable service, most considerate to their old 
age and other infirmities. It is only the coward—but I have said 
enough. I pray God that all of us, white and black, may learn 
well whatever this lesson was intended to impart. Go in peace, 
and may the blessing of God be among you and abide always!” 
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The death of Ryal in such circumstances, and the sermon of 
Mr. Sanford, made a profound impression upon the community. 
Men, especially the most thoughtful, compared notes touching 
their methods of domestic government, and soon there was a no- 
ticeable abatement of the too great activity incident to pioneer 
existence ; and this was followed, if not by as many accessions to 
church-membership among the whites as was hoped, at least by 
providing better church privileges for the blacks and encourag- 
ing them to profit by them. There was one exception, and that 
in the case of him who needed sucha change the most. Mr. 
Blodget would never have exposed himself to the lawsuits if he 
had known of the existence of the statute under which they had 
been instituted. Although he would have readily given, penu- 
rious as he was, a far higher sum than that sued for to avoid the 
exposure to which he had been subjected, yet, ignorant, resent- 
ful, combative as he was, and believing himself to have been 
outraged, he repaired to a lawyer with determination to contest 
from beginning to the last. Nothing could have astonished him 
more when he was informed, after hearing the law read, that de- 
fence would be useless and would subject him only to greater 
mortification. 

“What! Can’t a man do what he pleases with his own 
niggers?” 

“Oh! no, Mr. Blodget. Far from it. There are many things 
he cannot do with them, and one of them is what you lately at- 
tempted.” 

He left abruptly and went to the office of the court clerk. 
There his resentment, instead of being abated, rose higher when 
he was informed that both suits had been withdrawn by the 
plaintiffs’ counsel, who had paid in the costs that had accrued. 

“The devil you say!” he exclaimed as he put back his 
pocket-book, which he had taken out for the purpose of pay- 
ing the whole. “Ah! ha! they found they couldn’t git it, did 
they, Mr. Kitchens? I thought so when | come here, a-not’ith- 
standin’ what that lawyer said. He told me ’twan’t worth while 

to fend it. I believe now they hired him to tell me so, to keep 
me from prosecutin’ ’em for the merlicious prosecutin’ o’ me.” 

“You speakin’ about lawyer Chanler, Mr. Blodget? I see 
you comin’ out o’ his office.” 

“Yes, he’s the feller.” 
“Well, I don’t hardly think lawyer Chanler would of give 
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sech a opinions onless he helt to ’em, an’ my expeunce o’ all law- 
yers is that they ain’t apt to adwise a man to go an’ pay upa 
debt he’s sued fer ’ithout they feel ruther certin in their mind 
that it ain’t worth his while to ’fend agin it; and as for Mr. Chan- 
ler, 1’d about as soon trust to him for good, solid adwices as any 
lawyer I know.” 

“What you s’posen’ they stopped the suit for, then?” 

“Well, I did hear Dr. Park say him an’ Tommy had brung 
the suits mostly to let you understand that you couldn’t drive off 
a’ old broke-down nigger jes’ so, an’ fer other people to have to 
take keer o’ him ’ithout payin’ fer it. And he said, Dr. Park did, 


that Ae never intended from the off-start to make you pay him 


for his serverses, because he have promuss your wife on her 
death-bed that he’d do all he could fer the old man Ryal; but 
he have jined along o’ Tommy in fetchin’ suit, because he say it 
were a shame for Tommy to have to be put to the expense of 
takin’ keer o’ your niggers an’ not get paid fer it.” 

“Umph, humph! he’s mighty official about Tom Chivers, the 
little whelp! You know Tommy got a uncommon hansome 
wife, Mr. Kitchens, which she’s the ekal o’ two sech as that in- 
significant—” 

“What you drivin’ at now, Mr. Blodget?” said the clerk, 
laying his pen on the table, turning round, and looking his vis- 
itor squarely in the face. 

“Oh! well, Mr. Kitchens, you know they is many an’ warous 
kind o’ wheels in this world, an’ special in this country.” 

“Yes, sir, they is, an’ some of ’em has got nother hub, ner 
spoke, ner feller, ner tire ; an’ that’s the case ‘ith the one that’s on 
top o’ your mind now.’ 

“Qh! now, Mr. Kitchens, a man oughta’ t to kick before he’s 
spurred. I ain’t a-insinooatin’ but what Ria Chivers (she’s my 
sister-in-law, you know)—” 

“ And she’s my wife’s cousin, an’ which I got no idee you did 
know that, sir.” 

“That so?” he answered in some embarrassment. “I did 


_know it, but I may had forgot it when I said the little joke I said 


jes’ now. Fer it were a joke, an’ a-meanin’ jes’ only that Dr. Park, 
like other men that has good conwersonal power, is natchel more 
obleegin’ to people whar the females is interestin’ like "Ria is.” 

“ That’s all you meant, is it, sir?” 

“All, every bit, Mr. Kitchens. You didn’t hear how come 
Tommy to drap is case, ef you know? Tommy Chivers ought 
to know that they’s a off-set on my side o’' his case.” 
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“Mr. Blodget, I did hear Dr. Park say (for Tommy hain’t ben 
here sence the old man Ryal’s buryin’) that even ef Tommy had 
of wanted your money, an’ which Tommy say he didn’t, that 
Tommy say them licks he give you more’n offset his account 
agin you.’ 

“ [—think—it—did, Mr. Kitchens. Good-day, Mr. Kitchens.” 

“Good-day, Mr. Blodget. You say you meant nothin’ wrong 
what you said about Cousin 'Ria?” 

“T got nothin’ to do ’ith ’Ria Chivers, Mr. Kitchens. Tommy 
Chivers owe me some sort 0° settlement.” 

After he had left, the clerk, looking at him as he moved, said: 

“You mean foul-mouth! I don’t know wher er not to tell 
Tommy an’ Dr. Park o’ your cussed insinooashins. I ruther 
think I won’t, but let you go on makin’ your own rope.” 

The sense of humiliation must be intense in the breast of a 
man like Ticey Blodget when, grasping and miserly as he is, he 
is made to retain in his pocket money that he would far have 
preferred to pay. He felt himself yet lower degraded in public 
esteem by having been thus made to submit to waivers on the 
part of the two men, both of whom he now thoroughly hated. 
As he rode on his return past the dwelling of Mr. Chivers, who, 
with his wife, was sitting in his piazza, he did not salute them 
but looked straight before him. 

“ Tice is riled;Ria, as I knowed he’d be. I’m sorry I had to 
hit him,” said the husband. 

“I’m not,” answered the wife. “Even Mr. Ivy said he 
couldn’t see how you could have done different. You got to 
watch that man, Tommy.” 

“Oh! I not goin’ to be bothered about Tice Blodget. I 
got my eye on him. I jes’ can’t help from bein’ troubled about 
it on account o’ Hannah.” 

“Yes, that zs the pity of it; but Hannah has the sense of a 
grown woman now, and it isn’t going to hurt you with her. 
She'll know it oughtn’t, and it won’t. She'd a heap ruther, if it 
had to be done, for it to have been done by you than Dr, Park.” 

“ Think so, Ria?” 

“T think nothing about it. I &now it.” 

Hannah had not attended the funeral, as it was believed ad- 
visable not to send for her. 
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As Mr. Blodget rode on homeward, the events of the last 
few days were partially dismissed from his mind, whose thoughts 
were now being concentrated upon a new domestic trouble. 
When he had reached home, alighted, and entered his house, not 
finding Mandy, he came out, and, standing in the porch tending 
towards the kitchen, called her several times. Receiving no an- 
swer, he cried in a loud voice to the cook : 

“You Hester! Are you all deef? Don’t you hear mecallin’ 
Mandy? Some of you'll have to have your yeares picked with 
a fence-rail, er a cowhide, er a somethin’ else that'll open ’em. 
Whar’s that gal?” 

“T clar I don’t know, marster,” answered Hester from the 
kitchen-door. “I see her goin’ out the gate ’bout a half-hour 
ago, er sich a marter. She didn’t tell me»whar she gwine.” 

“What! Whyn’t you keep her back, you fool you? Which 
way did she go?” 

“Law, marster! I can’t do nothin’ wid dat gal. She went 
todes wharde hands was a-ploughin’.” 

“ Whar’s Luke? Is 4e gone, too?” 

“Oh! no, marster; I reckin not, showly. He dar wid de 
plough-hands, I no doubts.” 

Going back into the house and getting a cowhide, he set out 
on foot for the field of which the woman had spoken. 

Even before the death of her father Mandy had become dis- 
satisfied with her position. The unswerving devotion of Luke, 
and consciousness of the dislike and suspicion in whith she was 
held“by the other negroes, had begun an overcoming that at her 
father’s death was consummated. At the funeral she sought a 
private interview with Mrs. Chivers, who was much gratified by 
her change of mind, but counselled the use of as much prudence 

as was possible to a purpose to perform her duty. It was not 
until Mr. Blodget had mounted his horse on that morning to 
begin his journey to the county-seat that she informed him of 
her wish, if he would please give his consent, to be married to 
Luke on the following Saturday night. He was greatly sur- 
prised, and hesitated for a moment whether to dismount or pro- 
ceed on his projected journey. Concluding upon-the latter, he 
said in bitter anger: 

“It shows whut thanks a man gits from any of you when he’s 
tryin’ his best to be good to you. You tell Luke, a infernal 
scoundrel—but never mind. I got to go to town to-day; I can 
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settle with him when I git back. I did think you knowed whut 
were best for your own intrusts. I knowed “e didn’t have the 
sense fer that, but it can be larnt him, I reckin.” 

It was not a very prudent movement in Mandy to thus leave 
the house; but, with all her faults, she had much of the simple 
straightforwardness of her father, and she did what she thought 
to be best, or at least the safest, for Luke. She had gone to the 
field once before on that day, and urged him to join with her in 
leaving the place ; but Luke, knowing the entire impracticability 
of such action, refused, and continued at his work with much 
dread for his master’s return. 

The hands were ploughing in a field near a body of woods 
that belonged to Mrs. Harrell, the widowed daughter of Mr. 
Bivins, whom a few persons suspected that Mr. Blodget already 
had thoughts of wedding some day. Mr. Blodget, instead of 
going directly across the field (a thing, indeed, that he seldom 
did), made first for the woods, which he skirted until he came 
opposite the laborers. When they had reached the fence he 
quickly scaled it, and, walking rapidly to Luke, who was turning 
his plough and mule to begin on another furrow, he said: 

“ Drop on your all-fours, sir, and shuck yourself!” 

The negro fell instantly to his knees, but at that moment a 
woman’s voice, loud, piercing, frantic, coming out of the woods, 
cried: 

“Why, Godamighty, man! that’s my husband! You goin’ 
to beat him to death for nothin’ but that?” 

The prostrate man sprang to his feet. Driven to madness, 
Mr. Blodget, dropping the cowhide and drawing a dirk-knife, 
struck. Luke seized his wrist, and, wrenching, pushed the wea- 
pon, yet in the hand of his assailant, through and through his 
body. : 

“Take me back home,” before falling, he said to the other 
negroes, “and send for your Marse Tommy and Mr. Sanford. 
Not worth while to send for Dr. Park.” 


Bold, reckless as Mr. Blodget had been, he could not meet the 
last enemy without endeavors to atone. The clergyman did not 
reach there in time to hear his confession, but to the two men 
whom only a-few hours before he had regarded his worst ene- 
mies he uttered, in what time was left, expressions of anguishing, 
most abject remorse. He had sent for them mainly, he assured 
them, that they might hear his dying admission of Luke's free- 
dom from all guilt in his death. The fall term of the Superior 
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Court came on the next week. The Grand Jury were disposed 
to take no notice of the homicide at first, but afterwards, upon 
suggestion of some of the most thoughtful that Luke ought to 
have the benefit of a trial of the facts before the county, brought 
forth a presentment. The triers, after hearing the testimony, 
without leaving the box, rendered a verdict of not guilty. 

Not long afterwards Hannah was sent by her uncle and Dr. 
Park, whom her father, by nuncupative testament, had appointed 
executors, to a boarding-school in Augusta. After remaining 
there four years she left off, and a few months afterwards was 
married to Dr. Park. The Blodget place, according to appoint- 
ment by the will, had been sold three years before. 


Changes came over the being of Mr. Chivers, but with less 
constant, decisive movement than he could have wished after the 
solemn scenes in which, though far contrary to his previous ex- 
pectations, he had acted prominent parts. It was almost touch- 
ing to notice sometimes how he tried to be remorseful because, 
with all his efforts in that behalf, he could not part as fast as he 
believed he ought from the lightheartedness that had followed 
him from childhood. To his cane his behavior was somewhat 
peculiar. This dear companion of so many years he had loved, 
and so had acknowledged many atime, But, proud as he had 
been of its auxiliary service in the matter of Bill Anson’s Raf¢tler, 
yet now he reflected that, in a moment of passion, it had been 
wielded with equal violence and effectiveness against the head 
of a human being, in fact his own brother-in-law, and him now 
in his grave. It would never do, of course, for Hannah to ever 
set eyes on Bobby again, even if it was not a lesson due to Bobby 
that he should be retired from his public career. He rather 
thought so, and so he laid him away at the bottom of the chest 
in which his wife kept those things that she most seldom took 
therefrom for domestic or other uses. From a remark made one 
day by that lady to Mr. Sanford, that another lady thought she 
overheard, it was believed by some that in that act of consign- 
ment Mr. Chivers shed tears. 

The successor to Bobby (for, gloomy as he tried to become, 
he could not force himself, when on his travels, to utter destitu- 
tion of companionship) was a young hickory, slender, cut long, as 
if to warn possible assailants with apprehension of being pushed 
away, or, in the last resort, punched, if not speared. His musi- 
cal essays strove (whenever they could think of it) throughout a 
long period with varying success to descend from the exalted 
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presto to which only they had been accustomed, and they ceased 
altogether long before the adagzo to which they had felt it a duty 
to fall. It was many years before he could be gotten into Long 
Creek, and then not without earnest disclaimer of fitness for the 
solemn step. 

“Well, well, Tommy,” said Mr. Sanford in consoling tone, 
“the brethren are all satisfied that you’ll try to do as well as you 
can. More than that even the good Lord demands of nobody.” 
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THAT which warrants us as Catholics in discussing this ques- 
tion is our firm conviction that among all classes of Christians, 
there are those who look to unity as something which would 
enlarge all our perceptions of Christian truth and elevate the 
spiritual state of Christendom. It is, therefore, most desirable 
and to be labored for unceasingly. The Catholic yearning for 
unity has been forcibly expressed by Cardinal Gibbons in the 
Independent, whose words we will quote: “In all this broad land 
there is no one who longs for truly Christian union more than I 
do, no one who would labor more earnestly to bring about so 
happy a result.” 

The Christian union which we desire and for which we la- 
bor must be of such a character that none of the bodies com- 
posing it will in the slightest degree be lowered by it, such that 
the religious life of no Christian will be deteriorated by it, such 
that no one’s personal convictions will be weakened, no one’s 
liberty be restricted ; or it would be sacrilegious to wish for it. 
We ask for no other unity, and every one may be assured of this. 

The unity spoken of in Holy Scripture, and: actually existent 
in the days of the apostles, will, we believe, be found to be the 
only one of this nature. 

A writer in the Chicago Advance, with whom we agree 
heartily, says: 

































“We have a constitution already made at Pentecost. We must get 
back on to it, not forward into any more devices of men. God did not 
start his church without a polity (1 Cor. xii., xiii, xiv.) any more than he 
did Israel into the wilderness (Acts ii.) I mean by this there is an already 
existent polity or constitution which we ignore altogether in our vain 
thoughts. Men make religious societies and call them churches. They 
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might as well attempt to make heaven and earth as the church of God” 
(St. Matt. xvi. 18, xviii. 20). 







































This is precisely the idea which we brought out in a previous 
article, “Christian Unity vs. Unity of Christians,” in the Novem- 
ber number (1886) of this magazine. 

The only question to be considered is, therefore, What was 
the polity or constitution of Pentecost, and how shall we get 
back on to it? All agree that the church as constituted on 
Pentecost was an invisible union of Christians with their in- 
visible Head, Jesus Christ, and a visible union of the disciples 
with “Peter and the eleven,” his chosen apostles (Acts ii. 14). 
The invisible union of the disciples with Christ was visibly and 
outwardly expressed by their “perseverance in the doctrine of 
the apostles, and in the communication of the breaking of bread, 
and in prayers” (Acts ii. 42). What characterized the visible 
union was the concurrent acceptance of the teaching of the 
apostles, the collective reception of the same holy communion 
[For we, being many, are one bread, one body, all who partake 
of one bread” (1 Cor. x. 17)], and the common worship. What 
we have to establish before we can possibly arrive at this unity is 
that this visible union divinely constituted on Pentecost can 
never be lost, for if it could be destroyed man could not restore 
it, and being visible it could not be obscured, and if being lost or 
hidden the Holy Ghost should be sent a second time to reinstate 
it, we should not always have with us the old polity of Pentecost, 
which would be a supposition contrary to the faith of all Chris- 
tians, as all hold that the apostles were the appointed teachers of 
if the Gospel for all times. The doctrine of the perpetuity of the 
i work of Pentecost has therefore to be established. We will pro- 
ceed to do this by showing (1) that “ the doctrine of the apostles ”’ 
i —Christ having said to them, ‘Going therefore teach ye all na- 
tions, . . . teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you; and behold I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world” (St. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20)— 
will be preached till the end of time; (2) that the holy commu- 
A nion by which we are “one bread, one body, all who partake of 
q one bread,” and by which the church has the most effectual bond 
i of outward unity, was instituted to be perpetual; (3) that doctri- 
nal and sacramental unity thus established makes the common 
worship perpetual. It will be plain that as the bonds of visible 
unity in the church all remain perpetual, the external union must 
also endure for ever. 
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Now, it is admitted by all that the polity or constitution of 
the church given on Pentecost (the same day that the old law 
was promulgated) differed from the old dispensation, which it 
supplanted, in being an everlasting covenant. The perpetual 
abiding of the Holy Ghost which our Lord, in his discourse with 
his apostles after the Last Supper, promised, saying, “1 will ask 
the Father, and he shall give you another Paraclete, that he may 
abide with you [the apostles] for ever” (St. John xiv. 17), is also 
universally admitted; and that the Holy Ghost was sent “to 
teach them [the apostles] all things, and bring all things to their 
minds that [Jesus] had said to them [St. John xiv. 26], to teach 
them all truth” (St. John xvi. 13), is equally acknowledged. 

The polity and constitution of Pentecost which we can get 
back on to only because it is perpetual, and which the writer 
above quoted says “we must get back on to,” cannot be the 
Roman Catholic, the several Greek and many Protestant bodies 
taken as a whole, because they are not one in doctrine, have no 
visible communion with each other, and do not unite in worship. 
Much less can any single non-Catholic body be or profess to be 
by itself the one visible church. Evidently the Catholic Church 
alone has the Pentecostal bonds and mark of unity; it alone makes 
perpetual both the internal and external mission of the Holy 
Ghost. A thoughtful consideration will show that this is no 
narrow or exclusive doctrine of Christianity, because we hold 
that non-Catholic Christians in good faith may be invisibly 
united to Christ, spiritually members of his church and in the 
way of salvation, while those who are in the visible church may 
be separated from Christ by sin. A conscientious Protestant 
who rejects the authority of the church is no more in fault 
than a heathen who, through ignorance of the faith, does not 
observe the Lord’s day. We are Catholics because Chris- 
tian unity on the basis of the polity and constitution of Pen- 
tecost is what we want. We are not Quakers; we believe 
in one baptism, in the receiving of one bread, and in one faith 
through a ministry of preaching, all established and perpetuated 
by the Holy Ghost. Are we illiberal because. we do not believe 
that we can reject the covenanted mercies of God and expect the 
uncovenanted? We hold that “God did not start his church 
without a polity any.more than he did Israel into the wilder- 
ness,” and we hold, also, that he has not left his church without 
one any more than he abandoned Israel to perish in the wilder- 
ness. It cannot be denied that unity belongs essentially to the 
Christian faith, as set forth in Holy Writ: ‘One body and one 
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Spirit, as you are called in one hope of your calling. One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism” (Eph. iv. 4,5). ‘For as the body is 
one and hath many members, and all the members of the body, 
whereas they are many, yet are one body, so also is Christ. 
For in one Spirit we were all baptized into one body ” (1 Cor. 
xii. 12, 13). “And some, indeed, he gave to be apostles, and 
some prophets, and others evangelists, and others pastors and 
teachers. For the perfection of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, unto the edification of the body of Christ, till 
we all meet in the unity of faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
age of the fulness of Christ: that we may not now be children 
tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine 
in the wickedness of men, in craftiness by which they lie in wait 
to deceive. But doing the truth in charity, we may in all things 
grow up in him who is the head, even Christ: from whom the 
whole body being compactly and fitly joined together, by what 
every joint supplieth, according to the operation in the measure 
of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of 
itself in charity” (Eph. iv. 11-17). The word “ church,” as used 
in Holy Scripture (St. Matt. xvi. 18, xviii. 17), indicates its one- 
ness, whereas the word “churches” occurring in the Epistles 
and Apocalypse denotes only a distinction of locality or persons, 
the churches all having the doctrine of the apostles, intercom- 
munion and fellowship in worship. The Catholic Church has 
always used the words church and churches in the same way— 
as, for example, “One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church” 
- (Nicene Creed), and Eastern and Western Churches, and these 
words of the liturgy, “ To-day is the Nativity of Holy Mary, 
whose life is illustrious in all the churches.” 

Unity through the acceptance of and preaching of the apos- 
tolic doctrine is moreover commanded in Sacred Scripture. 
“But though we or an angel from heaven preach a gospel 
to you besides that which we have preached to you, let him 
be anathema. If any one preach to you a gospel besides that 
which you have received, let him be anathema” (Gal. i. 8, 9). 

What but the divine command of unity makes St. Paul call 
“sects” one of the “ works of the flesh,” like “idolatry,” “ enmi- 
ties,” and “fornication” (Gal. v. 19, 20),and makes St. Peter 
warn the faithful against “lying teachers who bring in sects of 
perdition” (1 Pet. ii. 1)? 

But, it may be objected, why may not the phrase “ universal 
church” be employed, not as meaning one organic ecclesiastical 
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body, but separate church organizations asa whole, just as we use 
the phrase “ the universal state” to designate all legitimate civil 
authority in the world? Manifestly it cannot be done, because 
the different civil governments, though of diverse organization, 
mutually recognize each other and are recognized by the di- 
vine law as equally legitimate, whereas such mutual recogni- 
tion among the churches is, from the nature of their constitu- 
tions, impossible. There is such a thing as international law, but 
there is not such a thing as interecclesiastical law. 

' When our brother in the Advance says, “ We have a constitu- 
tion already made at Pentecost, and must get back on to it,” he 
starts on the right track, and, unless he switches, he will surely 
arrive at the Catholic Church. Dr. McCosh says: “If we have 
truth in what we start with, and if we reason properly, we have 
also truth and reality in what we reach.” We say, only give us 
the truth as a premise and we will push it to a conclusion, if we 
have to stake our lives for it. Unity we must have, because it is 
a mark of truth. Oh! that among all those who know about 
divine revelation we might have men vowed and consecrated to 
the divine cause of unity. Oh! may God avert such an evil as 
that men should halt in front of divine unity and be captured by 
such human fatuities as union by concession, liturgical union, 
universal adoption of independency, and the like. We dread 
to see men like the disciples of old who “ went back and walked 
no more” with Jesus. At this moment our mind recalls how 
Melchior, Gaspar, and Balthasar, in the beautiful story of Ben- 
Hur, one night as the moon was rising, “sped with soundless 
tread through the opalescent light . ... like spectres flying from 
hateful shadows. Suddenly in the air before them, not farther 
up than a low hill-top, flared a lambent flame; as they looked 
at it the apparition contracted into a focus of dazzling lustre. 
Their hearts beat fast; their souls thrilled ; and they shouted as 
with one voice, ‘The Star! the Star! God is with us!’” 

Men and brethren zealous for Christian union, The Star ot 
Unity! the Star of Unity! God is with his Church! 
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Saint Germanus of Auxerre reaches Nanterre, a small village near Paris. The Christian 
people rushing forth to meet him, he notes among them a Child of seven years old, by name 
Genevieve, and knows by divine inspiration that she is a Saint. He enjoins upon her great 
faithfulness to her Lord, the Spouse of Souls ; and, lifting from the road a small piece of 
iron with the Cross graven upon it, which chanced to lie there, commands her to hang it 
round her neck till death, and to wear no ornament beside, Lastly he announces that God 
will work great marvels through the Child, drawing many, both Christians and Pagans, from 
their sins; and that she will one day be reverenced as the Patron Saint of Paris. 


GERMANUS, Saint and Bishop, who erewhile 
So glorious made his sacred see, Auxerre, 
i Journeyed to Britain, then “ The Northern Isle” 
ix} Styled by the Gauls. Pelagian falsehood there 
Ht Ravined. The Church had sent him for that cause 
i To vindicate Christ’s Faith, sustain her laws. 






One eve he reached, as slowly sank the sun, 
A tree-girt hamlet loud with children’s sport, 

ti His resting-place ; for wont was he to shun 

i Those cities huge where wealth and pride consort. 
li Lutetian Paris * was not far, but he 
Loved men of lofty heart and low degree. 






The village church shone with the sunset fire ; 
Thus spake he: “I in yonder church must pray 
To him, its guardian ’mid the angelic choir— 
Great joy that Spirit thus should watch o’er clay !— 
First for that hamlet’s children; next that I, 
Though weak, may prosper in my mission high.” 






That place was pagan half and Christian half; 
Its Christian folk swarmed forth to meet their guest, 
Matron and elder leaning on his staff, 
Young men and maids in crimson kirtle drest ; 
‘ Foremost a priest with brows to earth inclined 
Paced with slow footsteps: children ran behind. 


* Paris was long called “ Lutetia Parisii.” 
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The mitred sire, with lifted hand and heart 
Advancing, sent his blessing o’er that throng, 
Then moved among them zealous to impart 
The lore they loved. That time, Christ’s poor among, 
A Bishop still was greeted with such zest 
As when the callow fledglings of a nest, 










What time they hear the mother-bird returning, 
Make gladsome stir.and open beaks uplift 

For needful food, her foray’s harvest, yearning, 
And grateful feed unquestioning of the gift. 

Sudden that Bishop’s piercing eye was stayed 

Upon a child hard by, a seven-years maid. 













A heaven-like beauty looked from out her face, 
Though beauty such as vulgar souls pass by: 
Visibly on her beamed celestial grace: 
The whole sweet-moulded form, like lip and eye, 
Had in it gracious meanings ; made appeal 
To those who think aright because they feel. 









The old man watched her long; then, downward sped 
From heaven upon his spirit, there fell a beam ; 
O’er his worn face that inner splendor spread ; 
Ere long he spake: “ O friends! we walk in dream: 
False glories, fancy-born, for these we sigh ; 
For that cause count as naught the great things nigh. 








“See ye that child with eyes fast fixed on heaven? 
Elect was she ere sun or moon had birth! 
I tell you that, besides that Angel given, 
Seraph perchance, her Guardian here on earth, 
Thousands this hour are following from above 
That creature's steps this hour with gaze all love. 














“T tell you that while wolf and wild-boar trample 
God's Church, His Eden o’er all lands diffused, 

Within that infant breast He holds a temple 
That ne’er by man or fiend shall be abused ; 

That sinners many she shall save, and bless 

This land, its mother-city’s Patroness. 
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“Look up! Once more God writes His Name in stars! 
Now two, now three, they glimmer through yon skies, 
No longer hid by daylight’s cloister bars ; 
Each night they rise to set, and set to rise: 
Ye know the righteous shine as stars; and I 
This night a star till now unseen descry.” 


Germanus ceased: then to that child he drew, 
And straight she turned, as one who wakes from trance, 
Her dusk eyes from those heavens of deepening blue, 
And fixed them full on his. No furtive glance 
Was hers, but fearless gaze and frank, the while 
All round her quick, red lips there ran a smile. 


He spake: “ My child, if God should spare your life, 
In what sort would you live it when full-grown, 
In convent or in house, a Christian wife 
With babes, or spoused to Christ, and His alone?” 
She mused ; then answered softly: “I would bide 
With Christ alone, His handmaid, child, and bride. 


“ For where yon convent rises from the grove 
Spouses of Christ there dwell, and glad are they ; 
From morn to eve their life is peace and love; 
And still they tend the poor, and still they pray ; 
Me too, though stammerer yet, they teach to sing 
His praises. Hark! their vesper-bell they ring! 


“ Beseech thee, Man of God, to lead me there! 
Beseech thee, bid those Sisters in their choir 
To place me later.” Sudden and unaware 
She stretched to him both hands, That Child's desire 
To that grey patriarch seemed as God’s command: 
On to that convent paced they hand-in-hand. 


Behind them thronged that concourse wondering much: 
Not few among them censured sore that child 
Unweeting how she dared that hand to touch: 
Not so the Nuns: far off they saw, and smiled ; 
Then near the altar raised a rustic throne, 
And waited in the porch with myrtles strewn. 
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Germanus entered; on that throne he sate: 
Unawed beside him stood that little maid ; 
And ever, as the legends old relate, 
His wrinkled hand upon her head was stayed ; 
His eyes were downward bent: upraised were hers 
As though the roof she saw not, but the stars. 








Some say that heavenward while that anthem soared 
Which Mary sang, knowledge of things to be 

Fell on him in the visions of the Lord, 
Those visions spirit-eyes alone can see ; 

Such as the Hebrew Prophets saw of old, 

And Paul and Peter in the later fold. 












He saw her chase ill Spirits that stain with sin 
Precincts which Poverty, God’s gift, was sent 
. To cleanse like rocks the sea-waves sweep and din; 
He saw her frustrate Attila’s intent ; 
Up from the City’s ramparts rose her prayer— 
Where then his Huns? His threatened vengeance where? 













He saw her climb, her lantern in her hand, 
Nightly Montmartre, piercing the midnight gloom ; 
He saw the church which rose at her command 
Thereon, and hallowed more Saint Denis’ tomb: 
Bright was that lantern; dearer far that light 
Which later from her grave made glad each night! 











He saw her, one slight finger raised, discourse 
With steel-clad Clovis of the Christian Faith, 

And t’ward it draw him with magnetic force: 
Lastly he saw her laid in happy death 

Near him and his Clotilde. For centuries fame 

Gave to that church wherein they slept her name. 











Vespers were ended: with them died the day: 
Staff propp’d, the Saint drew near the threshold low: 
He beckoned to the maiden’s parents ; they 
Obeyed, and thus he spake in accents slow: 
“ Severus and Gerontia, blest are ye! 
For great among God’s Saints your child shall be. 
VOL, XLV.—4 
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“ Full oft, I deem, her slender hand and arm 
Ye raised, and with them traced the Sacred Sign 

To shield her infant brow and breast from harm 
Ere she that ritual’s meaning could divine : 

It gave her timely help; this day she knows, 

Few better, what that Cross on men bestows. 






“ Liegeful I know hath been your wedded life ; 
I know ye reverenced God’s high Sacrament 

Marriage, which joins true husband and true wife 
With mystic meaning and benign intent ; 

Reverence His Saint that ’neath your roof doth tarry, 

As he, that Patriarch-husband, reverenced Mary. 






** She seeks that better part fitted for few : 
Nurse ye that hope: shield her from all things base: 
Rule her, and keep her holy, humble, true, 
For great the prize she claims, and hard the race. 
Farewell! Return at morn when breaks the day ; 
With her return. Far hence I take my way.” 






Next morn, an hour ere light, her parents led 
Their child to where that reverend man had slept, 
iH Who, kneeling now, his Matin office said. 
it Throngs gathered near; round eastern clouds there crept 
A fiery fringe: next kindled hill and wood ; 
When, lo! before their eyes Germanus stood. 





The Blessing given, he turned him to that child: 
“Child! hast thou memory of thy wish last eve?” 
i The maid once more that smile angelic smiled 
And said: “1 wished that I might never leave 
That house where Christ’s sweet spouses dwell in bliss, 
But still, like them, be His, and only His.” 


Then fixed the Patriarch on that child an eye, 
Tender yet piercing, with a boding quest: 
He spake: “ The woman’s snare is vanity ; 
When older, wear no gauds on hand or breast ; 
Shun them who laud thee: bid them keep their praise 
-For God. Wise men it scares; the unwise betrays.”’ 





One half of Europe still the darkness covered : 
Night held its own; yet morning was at hand : 
Dubious betwixt the twain her country hovered 
Like bird that half belongs to sea, half land. 
To France, sin’s cripple, others preached the Word ; 
Her Life the angel was: God’s Healing Spring it stirred. 


The way of words is the way round-about: 

Good-will believes, and words lack power to give it: 
a Die for thy Faith! then dies the good man’s doubt: 
of If Faith is tried no more by death, then live it! 
if A great true Faith, expressed in life as true, 
i Lifts hearts to heaven as sunbeams lift the dew. 





She lived her Faith; she walked the waves of life 
Like Him who trod that Galilean sea: 

The temporal storm, the worldly strain and strife 
Quenched not her gladness; from her, fair and free, 

It hurled its beam o’er seas by tempest tost, 

A ray surviving fresh from Pentecost. 


Sein = eS a Se 


Her valor ’twas that taught in later times 
The Maid of Orleans first to love her well; 
For centuries household bards in honest rhymes 
To breathless throngs were wont her deeds to tell 
Ere yet the Troubadour had sold his song 
To hymn loose loves, and crown triumphant wrong. 


BARS 


Sra 


One sang how Childeric his Franks had led 
From that huge forest of the northern sea 

Where Varus lay with all his legions dead : 
How Childeric’s hosts, frenzied by victory, 

Girt Paris like a wall :—no food remained : 

On the dead mother’s breast the infant plained. 


se 


noes ee 


‘ Louder he sang how dear Saint Genevieve 
Had launched her bark and faced that downward flood, 
She and her four ; beat back the insurgent wave; 
Baffled the bow-shafts from the rain-drenched wood : 
She steered ; they rowed while night was in the sky :— 
- At dawn that bark returned with loaves heaped high! 
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Still blew the gale: that bark rushed down the river ; 
A rock—all feared it—split the midway tide: 
She stood upon the prow ; serene as ever 
She raised the standard of the Crucified: 
Full many a corse had strewn that rock of yore: 
Thenceforth no eye of man beheld it more. 


As oft he sang to them in hut or hall 
A sister legend of their favorite Saint: 
The Frank was throned in Paris; gone the Gaul, 
Gone save that band by foul and fell constraint 
Long weeks in dungeon-vaults alive entombed, 
Their country’s bravest sons; for that cause doomed. 


Childeric had seen the Saint ; had heard that none 
Had power her strength and sweetness to resist : 
He took his course: he vowed that face to shun: 
The power of female beauty well he wist: 
The power of Virtue he had yet to learn: 
That King had instincts high, though proud and stern. 


Paris, that time Lutetia named, most part 
Secure within its high-tower’d island lay : 

A wooden bridge the river stretched athwart, 
Fenced by the fortress of the Chatéley: 

To those that held the gates Childeric sent word: 

“Obey or die! Entrance to none accord!” 


Propt by those gates at noon the warders slept : 
Sudden in trance they saw Saint Genevieve : 
Nearer she moved: strange music o’er them swept, 
As when through portals of a huge sea-cave 
Makes way the organ anthem of the sea: 


Touched by that strain, those gates opening gave entrance 


free. 


That hour, that moment by King Childeric’s throne 
Saint Genevieve stood up! If words she spake 

Those words to angels, not to men, are known: 
The King sat mute. As one that, half-awake, 

Lies blinded by the matin beam, he stared : 

This only know we, that the doomed were spared. 
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Such acts survive: as age to age succeeds 
Man’s sequent generations, mountain-wise 
Reverberate echoes of heroic deeds: 
Each echo dies yet lives, and lives yet dies ; 
And still, as on from cliff to cliff they float, 
The strain remotest breathes the tenderest note. 


These be the lesser things of Christian story, 

By some o’er-prized. To o’erprize them or impugn 
Alike is littleness. Faith’s ampler glory 

Sits higher throned. There, waxing as the moon, 
Strong as the sun, it lights the Christian sky : 
More great than miracle is sanctity. 


Yet worth of Saints attested stands by time 

When great love, capturing thus a people’s heart, 
Sustains therein its royalties sublime, 

And cheers alike low cot, palace, and mart, 
Virtue’s meek handmaid. Who shall scorn that love 
Which wafts a nation’s hope to worlds above? 


This was that love which ’mid those ages wild 
France in her virgin breast, though rough yet true, 
That vernal morn conceived for that fair child 
On whom his long, last gaze Germanus threw, 
Checking, as northward forth he rode, his rein, 
And looking back. They never met again. 


This was that reverence which in France increased 
As Christian Faith deepened therein its sway ; 
Which gladdened Lenten fast and Paschal feast ; 
Inspired her Trouvére’s tale, her harper’s lay ; 
Brightened young eyes; on wounded hearts dropt balm ; 
And lit from Honor’s heaven her Oriflamme: 


Lit it when high from Clermont soared that shout 
“Deus id vult,” and Godfrey of Bulloign, 
From Europe’s loyalest princes singled out, 
Led forth his France that kingly host to join 
Which knelt when first on Salem’s towers it gazed ; 
Then fought, and on her walls ¢ha¢ standard raised. 
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In later wars when riot filled the tent 

One name sufficed to lull it—‘* Genevieve ” ; 
In peace, to maids on girlish sports intent 

One thought of her a hallowing sweetness gave: 
They looked like those she led at dawn of day 
Before the Baptistery’s shrine to pray. 


Ofttimes a Saint dear to his natal place 
Elsewhere is ill-remembered or unknown: 
But she, wherever spread her country’s race, 
Was loved; the Loire revered her as the Rhone: 
Three names for aye blazed on her country’s shield— 
Saint Genevieve, Saint Denis, Saint Clotilde. 





WHAT IS THE CONGREGATION OF THE INDEX? 


THERE is a great misconception and a great lack of know- 
ledge generally prevailing in the public mind of the United 
States on the subject of the Congregation of the Index in Rome. 
Flippant and ignorant utterances*about it and the work that it 
does appear frequently in print when an occasion offers. It is 
quite time, and certainly expedient, that opportunity should be 
given to the public in general to get correct notions about both. 
The object of this article is, therefore, to show, from reliable 
sources,* what the Sacred Congregation of the Index is, its 
object, the range of its functions, and the manner in which they 
are administered. 

The dangers resulting from bad books have been recognized 
from the earliest Christian times, and we find an early instance of 
the destruction of some, on that account, recorded in the New 
Testament (Acts xix. 19) as having taken place at Ephesus. 

Passing over, for the sake of brevity, interesting details} in 

* This article has been derived from a published letter of the late Monsignor Fr. Nardi, 
Auditor of the Rota and Consultor of the Sacred Congregation of the Index, addressed to 


Senator Rouland, of the French Senate. It is entitled /xtorno alla S. C, dell’ Indice, Lettera 
al Signor Rouland, Senatore, di Monsignor Fr. Nardi, Uditore di S. Rota, Consultore della S. 
C. del? Indice. 

The article entitled ‘‘ Index of Prohibited Books” in 4 Catholic Dictionary. 

The latest edition of the /adex Librorum Prohibitorum, published in Rome last year by 
order of Leo XIII, 

+ But a few instances deserve to be cited to throw light on the subject. Arius’ @déAea was 
condemned at the first general council which met at Nicza; Origen’s erroneous writings were 
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the history of the church which show that its practice from the 



























cut 
earliest times, continued down through the middle ages, has tio 
been uniform and constant in condemning heretical or dangerous bo 
books, we come at once to that period when, in consequence of col 
the discovery of printing, followed. by the movement of what is sO! 
called the Reformation, the number of books containing doctrine ex 
more or less erroneous had so increased throughout Europe as fol 
i to deserve the attention of the Council of Trent at its eighteenth Ci 
nl session. A commission of its members was then appointed “ to se 
| collect and examine the censures already issued, and consider ar 
i) and report on the steps which it was advisable to take about o 
} books generally.” This commission compiled an Index of Prohi- m 
| bited Books accordingly, but the council, in its last session (1563), la 
di finding that, from the multiplicity of details, it was not desirable te 
i to frame any conciliar decision, remitted the whole matter to 0 
i the pope. In conformity with this reference St. Pius V., a few E 
i years later, erected the Sacred Congregation of the Index, with a 
a Dominican friar for its secretary. Sixtus V. confirmed and en- 
ul larged their powers. 
iH “The Congregation of the Index of Prohibited Books con- 


la sists of a competent number of cardinals, according to the good 
: pleasure of the pope, and has a secretary taken from the Order 
fi of Preachers, and a great number of theological and other pro- 
| fessors who are called consultors, the chief of whom is the Mas- 
ie ter of the Apostolic Palace, the primary and official consultor of 
i this congregation.” 

A constitution of Benedict XIV. (1753), Sollicita et provida, 
gives minute instructions as to the principles and methods to be 
observed by the congregation in its work of examining and 
judging books. 

There are two conditions essential to the rendering of a right 
judgment: learning and integrity in the judge, freedom and 
maturity in the investigation of the cause. Let us now examine 
whether these fully exist in the practice of the Congregation of 
the Index, which has to try books only, and never their authors. 
It has to pronounce on the mere fact, not on the offence growing 
out of it, nor on the degree of culpability involved: For it is a 
supposable case, of which instances have happened, that a book 
containing matter likely to be very injurious to its readers may 
have been written without any perverse intentions, and this cir- 





condemned by the Roman Pontiff, Pontianus; the books of the Priscillianists were prohibited 
by Leo the Great, and the writings of Erigena and Berengarius on the Eucharist were con- 
demned and ordered to be burnt by Leo IX, in a synod at Vercelli (1050). 
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cumstance, if apparent, would warrant the excusing or mitiga- 
tion, up to a certain point, of the offence in the author. The 
book which is to be investigated is usually brought before the 
congregation by a bishop, who subjects the points and the rea- 
sons why it is deserving of the reprobation asked for. It is 
examined first by the cardinal prefect and his secretary—the 
former selected from the most learned members of the Sacred 
College, the other belonging to a religious order which has pre- 
served unimpaired its fame for learning. If they find the work 
and a censure of it worthy of consideration, they hand it over to 
one or more consultors, selecting such as they know to be the 
most versed in the matter in question. It is the duty of these 
last to go through the book thoroughly and to examine its con- 
tents in accordance with the wise rules laid down by the Council 
of Trent, Clement VIII., Alexander VIII., and the maxims of 
Benedict XIV., to which the consultors are sworn to adhere, 
and which may be summarized as follows : 

1. The consultors are not to aim at bringing about, in any 
event, the condemnation of the work, but to confine themselves 
to laying before the congregation, with all possible study and 
calmness, the result of their observations, and to give sound 
reasons why they consider the book deserving of prohibition, or 
emendation, or of no censure at all. 

2. It is the consultor’s sacred duty, if upon the aforesaid 
examination he become conscious of lack of requisite knowledge, 
to immediately apprise thereof the secretary or the congregation, 
from whom, as the last-named great pontiff says, he will receive 
praise for his humility and sincerity sooner than humiliation. 

3. The instructions appertaining to this rule deserve to be 
given in the very words of Benedict XIV.: 


“ Let them know that they must judge of the various opinions and sen- 
timents in any book that comes before them with minds absolutely free 
from prejudice. Let them, therefore, dismiss patriotic leanings, family 
affections, the predilections of school, the esfrzt de corps of an institute ; 
let them put away the zeal of party; let them simply keep before their 
eyes the decisions of holy church and the common doctrine of Catholics, 
which is contained in the decrees of General Councils, the Constitutions of 
the Roman Pontiffs, and the consent of orthodox Fathers and Doctors; 
bearing this in mind, moreover, that there are not a few opinions which 
appear to one school, institute, or nation to be unquestionably certain, yet 
nevertheless are rejected and impugned, and their contradictories main- 
tained, by other Catholics, without harm to faith and religion—all this be- 
ing with the knowledge and permission of the Apostolic See, which leaves 
every particular opinion of this kind in its own degree of probability.” 
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4. Judgment is not to be given untilafter the book has been 
thoroughly read and considered, and comparison made of what 
appears in different parts thereof, and after examination into the 
meaning of the author, without separating one or the other pro- 
position from the context, because it may well happen that some- 
thing said obscurely or dubiously in one passage may be ex- 
plained clearly or rightly in another. 

5. An author’s ambiguous expressions, particularly if he 
bear a good name, are always to be interpreted in a favorable 
sense. 

The wise policy of indulgence and consideration set forth in 
certain rules of the Constitution Sollicita et provida was besides 
insisted upon on a remarkable occasion, in a letter from its 
illustrious author to the Supreme Inquisitor of Spain, in which, 
blaming him for having placed on the Spanish Index certain 
works of Cardinal Henry Noris, the great pontiff reminded him 
that this policy belonged to ecclesiastical government and prac- 
tice, and was particularly to be followed as regards illustrious 
men distinguished for their labors in the sacred sciences. For 
instance, in the writings of the cardinal above named and of the 
celebrated Tillemont, in the great work of the Bollandists, in 
Bossuet’s declaration of the Gallican clergy, and in many writings 
of Antonio Muratori there are indeed to be found things deserv- 
ing of censure. But the popes who were respectively called upon 
to pronounce upon the particular passages complained of wisely 
refrained from condemning them, judging that the fame and merits 
of the writers entitled them to some indulgence, inasmuch as it 
could be accorded without any positive danger to the church. 

When the consultors have completed their examination they 
send in their judgment and consequent vote on the matter, which 
must consist, not of bare assertions nor a summary decision, but 
of a clear, precise, and faithful exposition of the work; quoting 
therefrom the very text, not merely a few sentences selected ac- 
cording to fancy, but lengthy extracts, consisting frequently of 
several pages, which are placed in comparison with other parts 
in which the author may have taken up the same ideas. After 
the votes have been handed in the consultors draw their conclu- 
sion and set forth their judgment, which varies according to cir- 
cumstances. Sometimes they propose that the work be permitted 
without any condemnation ; this happens quite frequently. At 
other times they suggest to the author changes to be adopted in 
a later edition, or they advise that judgment be suspended and 
new information be gone into, or that the author be warned and 
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interrogated ; and lastly, if the case be one of manifest perversity, 
they declare the book to be deserving of condemnation. If the 
immense deluge of impious books which is poured out be com- 
pared with the catalogue of fifteen or twenty (probably among 
the worst, and likely to do most mischief) which are annually 
prohibited by the Congregation of the Index, it will indeed be 
difficult to estimate how great a number of the former escape 
condemnation. But the fate of a book is far from being decided 
by the action, just explained, of one or more consultors acting as 
censors. After the secretary has received their votes he has them 
printed, sends a copy to each of the other consultors, and appoints 
a day for a meeting, which usually takes place in the convent of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva, and at which the Master of the Apos- 
tolic Palace presides. Then and there the consultor who has 
acted as censor submits his report and either repeats or modifies 
the finding stated in the printed vote. Each one of the consul- 
tors, beginning with those last appointed, expresses his opinion 
and sustains it with entire liberty and independence, because in 
these discussions the love of true doctrine is tempered by that 
charity “which assumes truth without pride, and contends for 
truth without rancor.”* The secretary of the congregation 
takes up in due course the votes of the meeting, recording each 
singly in the very words in which it was given. If doubts arise 
and the congregation show a desire to get additional informa- 
tion, one or two other censors have given them the charge to go 
over the argument in question, and their report is also printed 
and distributed. The researches cease only when the congrega- 
tion has become entirely satisfied on the subject of the judg- 
ment at which it has arrived. But even though the finding of 
the congregation be unanimous, that does not settle the matter. 
The work so far done has been only a consultation, and a vote re- 
sulting therefrom ; the whole subject has to be reviewed by an- 
other and superior congregation, composed of cardinals only, 
who have before them the book, the votes of the censors, the 
votes of the particular consultors, and the finding of the congre- 
gation below. They have a second sitting, whereat the proceed- 
ings are conducted just as at the first one, but with more solem- 
nity, and amounting, however, only to an additional inquiry gone 
into by a higher authority ; for final sentence is even then not ar- 
rived at. The entire proceedings have to be laid before the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, on whose decision the final result depends, and 
without which no condemnation is ever pronounced. 


* “ Sine superbia de veritate presumit ; sine sevitia pro veritate certat” (St. Augustine, 
Contra Litt., Pitiliani, cxxix, 31). , 
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The latest edition of the Judex Librorum Prohibitorum, publish- 
ed in 1884 by the press of Propaganda, is an octavo volume of 
three hundred and sixty pages, with an appendix of five, and in- 
cludes all decrees up to June 1, 1884. The text, for obvious 
reasons, is Latin throughout. There are prefixed to the list the 
ten rules of the Council of Trent; observations on some of them 
by Clement VIII, and Alexander VII. ; certain instructions from 
Clement VIII.; the celebrated constitution of Benedict XIV., 
Sollicita et provida, containing very full and elaborate rules and 
instructions taking up seventeen pages, and which, on account of 
the great increase in the number of publications, include regula- 
tions applicable to books not named in the Index; a mandate 
from Leo XII.; two short notifications from the Congregation of 
the Index, and, finally, a document drawn up in accordance with 
the constitution of the late pontiff, Pius IX., Ajostolice Sedis. 
The volume is doubtless mostly in the hands of archbishops, 
bishops, and the lower clergy; but as, according to its preface, it 
is dedicated “ Catholico lectori”’ (to the Catholic reader), it is in- 
tended for general use, and therefore accessible to all who choose 
to use it. It covers books written in Latin, Italian, French, 
Spanish, English, German, Dutch, Portuguese, and what seems 
to be either Bohemian or Polish; and some with Greek, Hebrew, 
and Syriac titles. They are arranged in alphabetical order, and 
the year and exact date of the decree of prohibition is given in 
each case, beginning after 1596; those prohibited in that year 
and before are indicated as being named either in the Index of 
Pius IV. or in the one of Clement VIII.—the former commonly 
known as that of the Council of Trent, and the latter as the appen- 
dix tosame. Where the original work has been passed upon the 
title is recited in that tongue, and a Latin translation of same 
given underneath. Besides the above and other needed particu- 
lars of description there is naught else, except here and there 
very short notices, either modifying the prohibition or very 
briefly explaining the decree, which appear in their proper places, 
and of which the following may serve to give an idea: Donec 
corrigatur (until corrected); Donec expurgetur (until expurgated)— 
both of which changes, when carried out, are subject to the re- 
vision and approval of the Congregation of the Index. In nota 
few cases the prohibition is withdrawn from a later edition, be- 
cause “ auctor laudabiliter se subjecit” (the author has made ina 
praiseworthy manner submission), or the author is given credit 
because “‘ auctor laudabiliter se subjecit et opus reprobavit” or “ re- 
probanda reprobavit” (the author made laudable submission and 
reproved the work, or those parts which deserved reproval). 
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It would take up too much space, neither is it necessary, to 
go into particulars about the contents of the volume. Its range 
covers books on a great variety of subjects, religious and devo- 
tional ones being, of course, the most prominent and the most 
numerous; and it must not be imagined that the writings of dig- 
nitaries of the church and of other ecclesiastics have escaped cen- 
sure when they deserved it. Nor has the congregation feared 
to deal with the published decrees of the civil authority in Ca- 
tholic countries, in certain cases when the occasion imperatively 
called for it and the subject in question related to matters of faith. 
Between December 18, 1680, and May 22, 1745, six arréts (de- 
crees) of the French Parliament were condemned. Although the 
penal laws against Catholics and their religion were enforced 
with great rigor in England during the reign of James L., 
neither the dread of offending royalty nor the natural desire to 
conciliate it prevented four works written by him on religious 
subjects * from being placed on the Index. 

It must be logically admitted that the establishment three 
centuries ago of an authoritative, perfected, active agency, as 
above described, for a special protection of faith and morals, was 
manifestly obligatory on the Catholic Church. It could not do 
less for the fold of the faithful, acknowledging and submissive to 
its authority. It could not delegate the work to private lay 
corporations, as, with us, the state frequently does in the matter 
of functions properly belonging to itself alone. The Protestant 
sects endeavor, according to their methods, their appliances, and 
within their scope, to perform, in the defence of faith and morals, 
similarly recognized obligations. Faith and morals form a 
primary need of society, and are inseparably united, for the latter 
cannot continue to exist after the disappearance of the former, on 
which they depend. Hence both eminently deserve to be the 
object of constant general solicitude and protection. Though 
religious indifference, unfortunately, prevents many from caring 
about what may happen to the first, but very few will be found 
to avowedly take no interest in the preservation of the other. 
The gradual weakening and disappearance, outside of the Ca- 
tholic communion, of religious faith in the United States, is be- 
ginning to attract the attention and excite the apprehensions of 
thoughtful men. Everybody is agreed that the corruption of the 
morals of youth, by books or otherwise, is a great evil, to be re- 
pressed by the power of the law. With this, in New York, Mr. 


* These include his Apologia pro juramento fidelitatis (Apology for the oath of allegiance), 
which he published with the help of Bishop Andrewes, 
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Anthony Comstock, delegated by the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, arms himself in his labors, as far as they go, to that 
end. If the society felt assured that its published authoritative 
warnings against books believed by it to be dangerous to morals 
would be listened to and carry needed weight and authority, can 
there be any doubt that it would. have recourse to such for the 
promotion of its work? Do we need any evidence of the great 
mischief so extensively done in our day and our land to both 
faith and morals through books? Have we not the frequent 
published instances of the perversion of very young boys from 
the reading of dime novels?* And as regards adults, how are 
doctrines pernicious to the peace and welfare of society mainly 
propagated? The practice of polygamy, which the Mormons 
claim to justify by the Old Testament, and which is now to be 
put down by the power of the United States, did not secure its 
adherents by preaching alone. The Anarchists find books very 
useful to spread their destructive doctrines. An editor of a 
Western paper, ¢ in an able and well-written article, recently in- 
stances the case of the publication of an Anarchist book recom- 
mending the use of dynamite and other explosives for the de- 
struction of property-holders; and, while he evidently misunder- 
stands the functions of what he designates under the misnomer 
of Index Expurgatorius, he argues: 

“Protestantism says in such a case: ‘ Respect the rights of individual 
opinion; error is harmless if truth be left free to combat it ; let him publish 
and sell his book freely, and let us neutralize its possible harm by increas- 
ed light, reason, and education.’ Which is right in such a case? Catholi- 
city may err sometimes, and has, in its use of authority; but Protestantism 
may err sometimes, and has, in its use of license. Should a man be per- 
mitted to print and sella book to teach murder and destruction? We 
should hate to say yes. Andif you say no,then you have made an /ndex 
_Expurgatorius—an Inquisition—and you have vindicated the supreme wis- 
dom of Catholicity in having one.” 

Whether, from the brief summarized statement of facts which 
I have set forth, the work of the Congregation of the Index 
appears to have been conceived in wisdom, for an excellent pur- 
pose, and to be carried on with learning, intelligence, delibera- 
tion, and impartial justice, and therefore entitled to the respect 
and good opinion of all fair-minded men outside of the Catholic 
Church, is now left to the appreciation of the reader. 


* It is safe to assert that very few French parents (certainly none having a conscientious re- 
gard for the morals of their families) would permit the novels of Emile Zola and writers of his 
type to enter their homes, Cheap editions of translations of the worst of the former are pub- 
lished in New York and advertised at the low price of twenty cents each. 

+ The Gate City of Keokuk, as quoted in The Catholic Review of August 14, 1886. 
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‘ 


FLOREZ ESTRADA AND HIS LAND THEORY. 


CERTAIN political doctrines recently advocated with much 
ability are not characterized, by originality; perhaps it is not 

claimed for them. The doctrines in question were given to the 

public in a Spanish treatise written more than half a century ago 

by Florez Estrada, and entitled Curso de Economia Politica, The 

learned Frenchman, Adolphe Blanqui, in his very interesting 

Histoire del’ Economie politique, has lauded the Curso in question as 

superior to any other work on the same subject published in 

Europe, and by this means made it known to French, Belgian, 

and English readers. Adolphe Blanqui prefers the Curso to the 

celebrated treatise written by his countryman, J. B. Say, which, 

according to the same work, is the “glory of France.” The 

Curso was translated into French in 1833 by Léon Galibert, and 

published with the title of Cours éclectique d'Economie politique, 
and, though little known in America, is one of the most remark- 

able works ever produced in Europe. Florez exhibits, we may 

venture to assert, the methodical arrangement of Say, the social 
disquisitions of Sismondi, the rigid demonstrations of Ricardo, 
and the experimental features of Adam Smith. In none of these 
treatises, however, is the question which at this moment agitates 
the American mind propounded so boldly and answered so lucid- 
ly: viz., De la causa que priva la trabajo de la recompensa debida ? 
—ie., “Why is labor deprived of the compensation which it 
should receive, and how is that disparity to be removed?” 
Following is a partial translation of Estrada’s answer to this ques- 
tion: 

“ Placed on this earth which we inhabit, and possessing no wealth but 
what his labor produced, man could not possibly maintain his existence if 
He who gave him wants and necessities had not furnished him at the same 
time with the means of satisfying them. But when land, the most precious 
of all the gifts of nature—since all the riches which man has any knowledge 
of come out of the earth, Cererzs sunt omnia munus—was transformed into 
private property by a limited number of men, where were the disinherited 
portion of the race to find material on which to toil? From that moment 
the subsistence of the latter became precarious, because, without the per- 
mission of the man who, with no better title than his own will, termed 
himself proprzetor, no one else could work it; or if work were done it was 
found impossible to find a recompense commensurate with exertion. One 
part of this recompense--one portion of the fruit of labor—was adjudged to 
him who had appropriated what, considered as to its nature, was wholly 
unsusceptible of appropriation, as it was never produced by the labors 
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of men, but equally belongs to all. The following consequences’ result- 
ed from this fatal error: Idleness was created and crowned with riches. 
Laws were enacted which, under the pretext of protecting the rights of 
property, destroyed its very roots and tore from the laborer’s grasp a por- 
tion of the fruits of his sweat to bestow it on the lazy proprietor: laws 
which, endorsing a usurpation which was criminal, made a compliance with 
the Creator’s precept dependent on a cgeature’s will, and swept away, in this 
manner, the basis on which society stands, namely, the obd/igation to work 
and the power of disposing of what is produced by totl—bases whose removal 
falsifies the social system and renders the struggles of mankind intermin- 
able. 

“Let us suppose, for illustration’s sake, that certain classes of mankind 
entered into a conspiracy to make private property of the springs, foun- 
tains, rivers, and seas, and then turned on the rest of their species and 
demanded rent for leave to drink or fish or navigate the waters; would 
such a scandalous usurpation of God’s gifts be tolerated for a moment? 
Land, the free gift of nature, is more necessary to human subsistence than 
fountains, seas, or rivers. Why is a usurpation so unjust tolerated by the 
majority of the human race? Nothing but the irresistible force of custom, 
the patient acquiescence in antiquated wrongs so characteristic of man- 
kind, can account for so singular an anomaly. Those who disapprove of 
these views should take measures to convert the rivers, seas, and fountains 
into private property. 

“ Let it not be said that unappropriated land would not be tilled at all, 
or, from want of capital, would be badly cultivated unless it were the pro- 
perty of some rich individual. The real cultivator of the soil is rarely the 
owner of the land, and as a consequence the demands of the laborers are 
in all parts incomparably greater than the offers of the proprietors. More- 
over, in no country is the laborer supplied with capital by the proprietor to 
enable him to cultivate the soil. This being the case, such objections as 
the above are frivolous and futile. Can any one suppose for a moment 
that the seas would be navigated more assiduously or the rivers fished with 
more diligence if they were the private property of capitalists? Let it not 
be said that the cultivator would enjoy no security in the prosecution of 
his labors, if the soil were not private property. Who could possibly 
impede him? I can see no reason to suppose that men working for the 
state would not enjoy as much security as men laboring for private indi- 
viduals. 

“Were the arguments already alleged insufficient to prove that the 
spontaneous gifts of nature should not be monopolized by private owners, 
they should be received with attentive consideration, nevertheless, because 
they are supported by highly respectable authority. If the doctrines be 
new the idea is old. Glimpses of them may be discovered in all the ancient 
codes of legislation. The ancient lawgivers invariably devised measures 
to remedy the consequences of such pernicious usurpation or prevent its 
taking place. 

“ Owing to a universal instinct the legislators of antiquity, without any 
possible communication among themselves, recognized without apparert 
hesitation that the distribution of land should not be abandoned, like the 
productions of manufacturing industry, to the disposal and cupidity of indi- 
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viduals, but ought to be regulated by law. This unanimity is sufficient of 
itself to prove that it originates in a sentiment of justice and truth. 

“ Lycurgus made a proportional distribution of all the land of the nation 
among (1st) the people, (2d) the ministers of religion, and (3d) the mem- 
bers of the aristocracy. Could land be justly appropriated by individuals, 
like the ordinary productions of human industry, the distribution in ques- 
tion would be an unpardonable attack on the rights of private property. 
No legislator, without violating the law of nature, can place a barrier to 
the lawful exertions of an individual or hinder him from acquiring by his 
labor all possible wealth. But the distribution made by Lycurgus has never 
been stigmatized as unjust. On the contrary, it has been regarded as an 
arrangement of the most beneficial character, intended to promote with 
strict impartiality the interests of all classes of Spartan society, and con- 
fer happiness on every individual in the community. Wherever no law of 
this kind has been enacted society is embittered by dissatisfaction ; there 
is universal discontent. The poor are miserable because they cannot ap- 
pease the urgent cravings of nature. The wealthy are dissatisfied because 
they cannot gratify those ambitious aspirations and artificial wants which 
indulgence only seems to multiply, and because they fear that desperate 
poverty may break in, plunder, and kill them—circumstances which keep 
society in perpetual alarm and anxiety, which never cease and never know 
a pause, no matter how stringent the laws or active the vigilance of their 
guardians, 

“The Romans—apparently taking it for granted that some primitive law 
existed which authorized the heads of the people to distribute the lands of 
the nation—sanctioned the Licinian law which commemorates the consul 
whose name it bears. This law ordained that no Roman citizen should 
hold more than five hundred acres of land. To enforce this agrarian law. 
was the object of Gracchus in those famous reclamations which, in the 
name of the Roman people, he directed against the Senate of Rome. 

“The justice of these reclamations is confessed by the historian of the 
republic, notwithstanding his aversion to innovations which lessened aris- 
tocratic influence. It should never be forgotten, too, that in the beginning 
of his career Gracchus proposed that those who monopolized more than 
five hundred yokes should receive from the public treasury the price of 
their redundant acres, and that the land thus subtracted from the rich 
should be apportioned among the poorer citizens. But, seeing the obsti- 
nacy of the Senate, which stubbornly refused to give to the illegal owners 
of land any indemnity, how is it possible that Titus Livius could not per- 
ceive that individual ownership of land is a violation of justice? Not bas- 
ing his views on this principle, the decision of the eloquent historian must 
be regarded as rash, unless it can be proved that previously to pronouncing 
judgment he had carefully examined the titles on which the Roman land- 
lords based their claims to those territorial possessions which the Senate 
sought to deprive them of. 

“Of all known laws, however, the most remarkable, the most decisive, 
and the most consonant, in a fundamental point of view, to my principles, 
are those (1st) of Moses, (2d) those of Feudalism, and (3d) those of the 
Incas of Peru. ’ 

“According to the feudal system the chief of the state distributed 
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amongst his people all the land of the nation in conformity with certain 
laws. The melancholy results which sprang out of this system did not 
originate in the distribution which the monarch made of the land. They 
sprang from the enormous inequality of possessions which vicious legisla- 
tion created in favor of a limited number of persons who appropriated and 
consumed in idleness and sloth the fruits which labor extorted from the 
soil. From a distribution so unjust sprang the miserable penury of the 
masses, the haughty arrogance of the wealthy, and the inability of the king 
to restrain the barons or promote the progress of the people. 

“ To call into existence a wise and paternal government capable of ren- 
dering the land useful to the community, and banishing that indolence 
which is the inseparable companion of misery, no individual should be suf- 
fered to hold more land than a single family can cultivate. Such a govern- 
ment would put an end to fraudulent schemes which enable swindlers to 
grow wealthy without labor—schemes incompatible with the true founda- 
tions of the social fabric. Above all, it would originate a fiscal system 
wholly dissimilar from the immoral systems which at present prevail in 
Europe, by which the security of thrones and the tranquillity of the people 
are equally menaced. 

“The ancient and profound legislator of the Hebrews carefully and ac- 
curately took the census of his people. Then he divided the land intoa 
number of farms equal to the number of families. These families then 
cast lots,and each received the farm which the ‘fortune of the die’ as- 
signed to it. His paternal solicitude was not confined to this equitable and 
impartial proceeding. Lest any family should greedily appropriate a num- 
ber of farms, he ordained that in the year of the jubilee—that is to say, at 
the end of every fifty years—each forfeited lot should return to its original 
proprietor. Not content with this, he confirmed the foregoing with a still 
more stringent law. The perpetual alienation of land was forbidden in ex- 
press terms by this law, which declares that land cannot be the property of 
man—a human being is a mere tenant; which is equivalent to saying that 
no man should possess more land than he can cultivate.* 

“Our argument derives additional support from the following verses in 
the same chapter: 

“«29. Andif aman sell a dwelling-house in a walled city, then he may 
redeem it within a whole year after it is sold; within a full year may he re- 
deem it. 

“30. And if it be not redeemed within the space of a full year, then the 
house that is within the walled city shall be established for ever to him 
that bought it throughout his generations: it shall not go out in the jubilee. 

“31. But the houses of the villages which have no wall round about 
them shall be counted as the fields of the country; they may be redeemed 
and they shall go out in the jubilee.’ 

“ The better we understand the doctrines of Adam Smith the more we 
discern the wisdom of the Hebrew legislator and how thoroughly he under- 
stood the exact limits which justice assigns to the rights of property. 

Houses standing in a city hold no relation to land considered as the gift 
of nature. They must be considered as exclusively resulting from the 

*** The land shall not be sold for ever; for the land is mine; for ye are strangers and so- 
.journers with me” (Levit, xxv. 23). 
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labors of men. For this reason Moses assigns them a place among true 
riches, and, as a consequence, declares the sale which the master makes 
of them an irrevocable sale. In the year of the jubilee he cannot recover 


them. 
“Houses built in unwalled towns, on the contrary, cannot be justly 


regarded as mere productions of human labor, but as rural offices subject 
to the same laws as the farms to whose cultivation they are indispensable. 
For this reason Moses declares that if they were not redeemed before the 
jubilee they should be restored in that year to their first owner as objects 
unsusceptible of sale, not subject to the ante of property, but as depen- 
dencies on the gifts of nature. 

“ All these ordinances of the son of Aidhiiadl are in perfect harmony with 
the genuine principles of political science, which makes all property origi- 
nate in labor and pronounces it absurd to regard the pure gifts of nature 
as individual wealth.” 


Such are the doctrines of Estrada, and the reader will readily 
perceive their identity with those of Henry George, who has 
apparently, perhaps unconsciously, followed the Spaniard: 


“Property in land springs merely from appropriation,” says George, 
“and I defy any one to assign for it any other genesis. Property in things 
which are the result of labor springs from production and rests upon the 
right of the man to the benefit of his own productions. The house that he: 
builds, the crops that he grows, the cattle that he raises are rightfully the 
property of the man whose labor has gone to produce them—his to use, to. 
sell, or bequeath. But where is the man that has produced the earth or 
any part of it,” etc. 


Among the arguments which Florez Estrada employs to es- 
tablish this predicate—ze., that land should be the property of 
the publie at large, not of individuals in particular—the most 
invincible, in the opinion of his admirers, is derived from “ rivers, 
seas, and fountains.” As to fountains we need not just here con-. 
cern ourselves: they may be natural or artificial ; circumstances 
may make them private or public. But once the pure and lucid 
element which gushes from the earth—splendidior vitro—has been 
gathered within the channel-banks of a river, its resistless pro- 
gress through men’s barriers makes it public. As far as it may 
be improved by human exertion it may become private property. 
But upon the simple element of pure water, as it journeys on its. 
self-made road to the sea, there is no such “primal elder curse” 
as there is upon the land. It is God’s completed work. It is at 
first hand, ready for man’s highest uses. It nourishes its own 
finny products. No human being can make a river of pure 
water, and therefore none dare claim it as his own. So long as 
water takes the form of river or sea it is necessarily destitute of 
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commercial value given it by human labor, and can neither be 
bought nor sold ; an artificial river—a canal—is another matter, 
and an improvement in navigation is another matter. But no 
human being will buy a pail of water standing beside a river. It 
is necessarily destitute of value. But if the pail be carried the 
distance of a few miles to a place where water is scarce, the car- 
rier may find a purchaser who will give him a few cents, not for 
the water, strictly speaking, but for the labor expended in carry- 
ing it. Therefore it is contrary to the nature of things that seas 
and rivers should become private property. Men cannot mono- 
polize them, though they are entitled to the value of labor invest- 
ed in them to improve them. 

Coal is as much a spontaneous gift of nature; it is the crea- 
tion of the Deity quite as much as land; but so much labor is ex- 
pended in the exhumation of coal that it is a most valuable mine. 
ral, not simply because it is serviceable as a fuel, but because it 
is extracted from the “‘ bowels of the earth” with an infinite deal 
of labor. 

We are indebted to the creative energy for iron, copper, sil- 
ver, and gold. They are the gifts of God. No human industry 
can manufacture these metals. But inasmuch as an infinite 
amount of toil is expended in extracting them from the strata, 
in purifying, refining, and fitting them for commercial and do- 
mestic purposes, they are amongst the most precious of human 
possessions. 

Now, it would be a monstrous proposition, which Florez 
Estrada and Henry George are incapable of making, to say that 
because these minerals are not the creation of human labor in 
their elementary state, but are given to us by our Maker, that my 
neighbor’s bank-vault should be broken open and the glittering 
contents bagged or pocketed by the general public. 

In like manner the slates, timber, sand, granite blocks, and 
marble chimney-pieces which make up a private mansion are 
as much the gifts of nature as the land from which they are ex- 
tracted. Yet Florez Estrada, like Henry George, exempts 
houses from public confiscation, and deems it just and equita- 
ble that they should be the property of individuals. No human 
ingenuity, no art of man, could create the materials of architec- 
tural structures. But this inability does not give the public a 
right to rend them from the hands of the rightful owners and 
convert them into public goods without compensation. In like 
manner the wool of which cloth is manufactured cannot be made 
by man. It grows on quadrupeds independently of human ac- 
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tion, and is converted into woven tissues very much as the sav- 
age and inhospitable desert, the unprofitable bog and the pestife- 
rous swamp, are converted by infinite toil into fructiferous earth. 

It must be admitted that the labor of miners, buried in the 
depths of the strata, 


“ Cimmerian people, strangers to the sun,” 


is the most painful of all species of human drudgery. No man 
works so hard as the miner. But next to mining the most labo- 
rious of all human occupations is the cultivation of the soil. No 
drudge is more exposed to the pitiless peltings of the relentless 
elements. He shivers in the freezing rain, or cowers in the driv- 
ing hail, or confronts the impetuous storm when 


‘‘ Foul and fierce 
All winter drives along the darkened air,” 


turning the soil for a despicable sustenance. This results from 
the awful decree of the Creator directed against Adam which 
we read in Genesis iil. 17: 


“Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life. Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thée. 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return into the 
dust,” etc. 


Now, every crop which is removed from the earth carries 
away a portion of its substance. This substance is the food of 
plants. They consume it and take it into their organization 
much in the manner of animals. They derive their nutriment 
from the earth. When they have consumed the soil the farmer 
finds it necessary to replace it by other earths, which are termed 
manures—by lime, which is derived from the rocky strata; by 
the secretions of animals derived from cities; by guano imported 
from South America, etc.—so that in the course of years the ara- 
ble soil is as much the production of human industry as the shoes 
we wear or the houses we inhabit. 

As to the rocky strata which underlie the superficial clays, 
they cannot be separated from the arable tilth any more than 
our osseous skeleton can be separated from our corporeal sys- 
tem. They constitute the matrix which is indispensable to the 
existence of the overlying clays. They must go along with it 
and be either hired or owned. 

Florez Estrada seems to forget that there are two kinds of 
land—one in a state of nature, foul with bogs, horrible with 
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forests, wholly incapable of supporting a population, breathing 
noxious effluvia and swarming with cold and venomous reptiles. 
It is rather an inhospitable menace than a utility to man, and is 
given for nothing to occupants under the “ Homestead Law.” 

The second description of land pullulates with plenty and 
floats with rustling harvests. It is genial to the human race be- 
cause it is the creation of human labor. Armed with the axe, the 
rifle, and the spade, the pioneer of the republic made “ war upon 
the wilderness” at the risk of his existence; cleared away the 
flora and the fauna which encumbered its surface, and thus en- 
abled the golden sunshine to illuminate and fertilize the long- 
darkened and disfigured soil. Is all this toil and danger to go 
for nothing? Is it not a most reasonable provision of law that 
the man who has created by his toil the productiveness of any 
object shall be made in some true sense its owner? Assuredly, 
if any species of property be sacred, it should be this! 

The price of land is labor. “In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat thy bread.” Accordingly the “Pilgrim Fathers” who 
paid this terrible price had a better title to the land than any 
the Indians could show. The Indians valued the buffalo; they 
neglected the prairie. Hence they knew of no private title to 
the soil, and parted with hundreds of acres which were useless to 
them for trinkets, looking-glasses, or penknives. This land re- 
sembled the atom of iron, not worth a penny, which labor con- 
verts into watch-springs worth thousands of dollars. 

The caves of England, again, furnish evidence that in pre- 
historic times, when first invaded by man, the island swarmed 
with wolves, bears, and hyenas, and above all a gigantic race of 
oxen more formidable to man than the carnivora. The extirpa- 
tion of these monsters was a work of prodigious labor, without 
which the land would be uninhabitable to man. That labor fur- 
nished a title to the first settlers much more indefeasible and ex- 
alted than mere appropriation. 

According to American tradition, it was usual for a settler in 
old times to give his son an axe, a rifle, and a rope, and dismiss 
him from the family residence with the stern command, “ Go and 
seek your fortune.” The son bade farewell to his brethren and 
went, like Adam, into the wilderness; cleared a lot of forest, 
drained it, fenced it, and either brought his bride to it and made 
it his home, or, after cropping it a year or two, sold it to a pur- 
chaser. It was in this way that land fit for the plough was call- 
ed info existence and made to flourish amid surrounding forests. 
Such adventurers were stimulated to “ make war on the wilder. 
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ness” by the expectation of establishing permanent homes, or of 
selling farms or renting them to European immigrants. America 
is indebted to their labors for its wealth, fertility, and greatness. 
Would they have so wrought had the only real title to the land 
been in the general public? 

“Labor,” says Adam Smith, “ was the first price, the original 
purchase-money, that was paid for all things.” And for land, by 
some kind of fair bargain, among the rest. Would Florez Estrada 
have arrested this process, wrenched the axes from the pioneers’ 
hands, and petrified them into inactivity? We think not, for he 
would not wish the earth to remain covered with horrid forests 
and dismal swamps, pestiferous to man and propitious to reptiles, 
choked with tangled jungle, the foul swamp festering below; the 
sun broiling above. 

Church history informs us that the friars of Abingdon in Eng- 
land, the monks of Dysert in Ireland, spent hundreds of years in 
fertilizing the rugged mountain and the quaking bog, as monks 
in Melleray are doing at the present moment. During hundreds 
of years they were creating this land, and during hundreds of 
subsequent years they were enjoying the fruitfulness they had 
created. At the “Reformation,” however, the professors of a 
“purer form of faith” expelled them from their monasteries, con- 
fiscated their lands, and informed them that “ property in land 
springs from appropriation,” and they were determined to appro- 
priate it. 

A lesson, we think, may be learned from the state of things 
in China. There the poverty of the humbler classes is more ap- 
palling than in any other country on earth; and yet the system 
which Estrada advocates, as some of his critics would not unrea- 
sonably interpret him, has flourished from time immemorial in 
China. The emperor is the only landed proprietor, and the rent 
which he exacts from the rural classes pays all the expenses of 
the government. Yet Adam Smith draws a frightful picture 
of the wretchedness and misery of the laborers of China. He 
says: 

“ The accounts of all travellers, inconsistent in other respects, agree as 
to the low wages of labor and the difficulty which a laborer finds in bring- 
ing up a family in China. If by digging the ground a whole day he can 
get what will purchase a small quantity of rice, he is content. The condi- 
tion of artificers is, if possible, still worse. Instead of waiting indolently in 
their houses for the calls of their customers, as in Europe, they are continu- 
ally running about the streets with the tools of their respective trades, 
offering their services and, as it were, begging employment. 

“The poverty of the lower classes of people in China far surpasses that 
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of the most beggarly nations in Europe. Any carrion or carcass is as 
welcome to them as the most wholesome food to the people of other coun- 
tries.” 


We are far from discouraging the discussion of the social 
problems—nay, we hail it, and we admire the honesty and manli- 
ness of many of those advocates whose expedients we deem inade- 
quate, or whose views are, as we think, fundamentally false. Let 
us hear from all sides; let us treat all honest men with respect. 
Yet one thing must never be overlooked, and that is that the root 
of all human misery is not in bad laws but in human sinfulness. 
Therefore, the Utopias which men of benevolent but mistaken 
views have from time to time presented to our race—the ideas of 
Plato, Sir Thomas More, and Florez Estrada—can never be fully 
realized while man preserves the vicious propensities of his fallen 
nature. The worst misery of society is occasioned by the de- 
pravity of its members. While the motto of too many of our 
species is “ homo homini lupus” universal social happiness must be 
a flower which can never grow on earth, but belongs exclusively 
to the celestial world. While the humble and feeble are crushed 
by the oppression of the powerful and made to feel “ the oppres- 
sor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, the insolence of office, 
and the spurns which patient merit of the unworthy takes,” while 
revenge squats in its lair and meditates murder in its lurking- 
place, how is it possible that society should be happy? What is 
wanted, therefore, is not only the amelioration of our institutions 
by a reform in laws, if that be found beneficial, but the reforma- 
tion of ourselves. “The heart of man,” as the Scriptures inform 
us, “is desperately wicked.”” Could we change our dispositions 
we might much more readily adopt some such changes as our 
well-meaning social reformers suggest, and that, too, without 
adopting erroneous principles. But the renewal of our spirit, 
the modification of our character, is a miracle which religion 
alone can work. 
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EGYPT AND HOLY WRIT. 


IN a century the most distant from the times chronicled in 
the books of Genesis and Exodus—a century characterized by an 
alarming growth of scepticism, especially in matters pertaining 
to remote Biblical history—it is certainly a fact, strongly marked 
as providential, that there has come to the aid and confirmation 
of these ancient books weighty and irrefragable proofs, and from 
a quarter which, up to the dawn of the past half-century, seemed 
barren, profitless, and dead as far as any new historic data to be 
expected thence. 
scepticism and still clinging to the sweet solacement of faith, 
sought for additional evidences for the truth of these ancient 
books of Scripture, his ingenuity could scarcely have conceived, 
nor the unreasonableness of his troubled intelligence have de- 
manded, that which the last fifty years of Egyptian archeology 
There are scarcely to be found anywhere so many in- 
stances as in the march of this science of that law by which the 
highest intellects of the day work to an end whose full results 
they could not have known, and to which they are hostile in 
many instances, pushed on by a providential impulse. 

The study of Egyptology in this century first presents itself 
to us as a narrow stream, confined to the names of a few savants 
of the first grade of excellence. To-day it presents the appear- 
ance of a mighty flood of learning and research, to which a long 
list of zealous scholars have been the tributaries. Heeren, one 
of the last great representatives of the old school of history, 
writing in 1828, could truthfully say: 

“ Little more has been accomplished [through the study of hieroglyphy] 


than the decipherment of the names and titles of the kings, distinguished 
by being always enclosed within a border.” 


But the dawn of a new era was at hand. Before this new 
break of day the suspected records of Herodotus, the less cre- 
dited pages of Diodorus Siculus, the fragments of Manetho’s 
Ai gyptiaca, Josephus and the chronological works of Eusebius 
and Georgius Syncellus, and the books of the Old Testament, 
were the main authorities for the construction of Egyptian his- 
tory and chronology. But 
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“ The ‘acute genius of a Frenchman at last succeeded in lifting the veil, 
not fifty years since. By a prodigious effort of induction, and almost divi- 
nation, Jean Francois Champollion, who was born at Figeac (Lot) on the 
23d of December, 1790, and died at Paris on the 4th of March, 1832, made 
the greatest discovery of the nineteenth century in the domain of histori- 
cal science, and succeeded in fixing on a solid basis the principle of reading 
hieroglyphics. Numerous scholars have followed the path opened by him. 
The chief of them are, in France, C. Lenormant, Ampére, De Rougé, Mari- 
ette, and Chabas; in Germany, Dr. Lepsius and Dr. Brugsch-Bey ; in Eng- 
land, Dr. Birch. By their profound and persevering studies the discovery 
of Champollion has been completed and perfected, and its results have been 
extended.” * 


ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


Naturally the first question which presents itself in the ex- 
amination we have undertaken is, What was the origin of the 
Egyptians? The Biblical account, read in the light of recent 
knowledge, is that they originated from Chus, the son of Ham, 
the son of Noah. Lepsius, says Dr. Brugsch, has lately shown, 
with remarkable clearness and great acuteness, and has proved 
in the most convincing manner, the Asiatic home of the Egyp- 
tians in accord with the Biblical account in the list of nations.t 
Their Nigritian origin, therefore, can hardly longer be main- 
tained, though subsequent Nigritian contamination in matters of 
religion is highly probable. The knowledge recently acquired 
of their language shows that it is akin to the Indo-Germanic and 
Semitic. Comparative philology and natural history both assign 
the Egyptians an Asiatic origin. Finally, we ‘have the tradition 
of the Egyptians themselves as to their Eastern origin: 


“The frequent mention on the monuments of the /and of God (i.e., Ra, 
the god of light) and of Pum, together with the regions belonging to it, 
showed to the Egyptians ancient representations about the land of their 
origin, the significance of which is the more to be valued since the texts 
frequently strike the key of a yearning home-sickness, and glorify the East 
—the cradle of light and of their own childhood—as a land of perfect hap- 
piness.” } 


The fact that Egyptian civilization is found in its very in- 
fancy fully developed§ is a fact which strongly favors the 
Noachic origin, though such scholars as Renan fail to see its 
force, but wander off into the perplexing labyrinths of their 


* Lenormant, Manuel. 
+ Egypt under the Pharaohs, second English edition, p. 10, and vol, ii, 401, Lenormant 
says: ‘* This is a fact clearly established by science.” 
¢ Brugsch, ib. ii. 404. 
§ Apercu de l’Histoire a’ Egypte, etc., by Marictte, 
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own theories, tobe lost there. They forget that Noah possess- 
ed many arts—hdw many, various, multiform, how fully matured, 
we cannot say—which had been developed in the antediluvian 
ages, and which met in him asa focus to be disseminated with 
his descendants. “ With the human race Noah preserved the 
arts,” says Bossuet.* 


THE PHARAOH OF JOSEPH. 


Until the time of Rehoboam the Egyptian monarchs are not 
mentioned by name in Holy Writ, but are always spoken of un- 
der the title of Pharaoh.t Hence the difficulty of establishing 
an Egyptian and Hebraic synchronism. The first contact (after 
Abraham) of Egypt and the Jews is found in the touching story 
of Joseph, sold by his brethren and afterwards rising to the 
supreme lieutenancy of the land of the Pharaohs! Even to-day, 
three thousand years after Moses transferred it to his page, 
this tale stands almost unrivalled for its clearness, its simplicity, 
its simple beauty. It affects the reader no less powerfully than 
it must have affected the contemporaries of the inspired writer. 
What light will Egyptology throw upon this narrative ? 

Joseph came to Egypt during the reign of the Hyksdés (the 
Shepherd usurpation), then very completely Egyptianized. The 
particular king who raised Joseph to authority was Apophis 
(Apepi in the monuments), according to a Christian tradition 
handed down by Georgius Syncellus. Besides this a very re- 
markable tablet t raised by Rameses II. “in the year 400 on the 
4th day of the month Mesori of King Nub” (one of the prede- 
cessors of Apepi) gives a basis for calculation in connection with 
the four hundred years’ sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt which 
confirms the tradition of Syncellus, and also fixes the date of the 
exodus under Mineptah. 

“Independent of every kind of arrangement and combination of num- 
bers, they prove the probability of a fixed determination of time for a very 
important section of the general history of the world, on the basis of two 
chronological data which correspond in a way almost marvellous, and 
which, independently of each other, derive their origin from trustworthy 
and venerable sources.” § 

* Discours sur 1 Histowre Universelle, p. 25, Didot ed. 


+*‘ Pharaoh, z.e. Pirao—great house, high gate—is, according to the monuments, the designa- 
tion of the king of the land of Egypt for the time being ” (Brugsch, Agyft under the Pharaohs, 
ii, 133). 

yIt is translated and may be found in Dr, Birch’s collection, Records of the Past, vol, 
xiv. p. 33. See also Brugsch’s Zgyft, p. 296. 
§ Brugsch’s Egypt under the Pharaohs, p. 296. 
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The seven years of famine which Joseph ee and which 
has excited so much doubt, can no longer be denied. From an 
inscription on a tomb of El Kalb (which is pronounced by the 
best authority, judging from its language, style of decoration, and 
the name of its possessor, Baba, to belong to the time just pre- 
ceding the XVIIIth Dynasty, which began circa 1700 B.C.) we 
have “a remarkable and luminous confirmation” of the Bibli- 
cal narrative. Baba was, no doubt, the governor of some divi- 
sion of Egypt. The inscription we will give in full because 
of its importance and the interest which must attach to an epitaph 
thirty-five hundred years old: 


“ The chief at the table of the sovereign, Baba, the risen again, speaks 
thus: ‘I loved my father; I honored my mother; my brothers and my 
sisters loved me. I went out of the door of my house with a benevolent 
heart ; I stood there with refreshing hand; splendid were my preparations 
of what I collected for the festal day. Mild was my heart, free from vio~ 
lent anger. The gods bestowed upon me abundant prosperity on earth. 
The city wished me health and a life full of enjoyment. I punished the 
evil-doers. The children who stood before me in the days which I fulfilled 
were—great and small—6o; just as many beds were provided for them, just 
as many chairs, just as many tables. They all consumed 120 ephahs of 
durra, the milk of 3 cows, 52 goats, and 9 she-asses, a hin of balsam, and 
two jars of oil. 

“*My words may seem jest to a gainsayer. But I call the god Month * 
to witness that what I say is true. I had all this prepared in my house; in 
addition to this I put cream in the store-chamber and beer in the cellar in 
a more than sufficient number of hin measures. 

“*I collected corn as a friend of the harvest god. I was watchful at the 
time of sowing. And when a famine arose lasting many years, I distributed 
corn to the city each year of the famine.” 


The famine mentioned by the Bible is the only one of which 
we have any hint throughout the whole range of ancient Egyp- 
tian history. Brugsch says history only mentions one example of 
the Nile failing. 

“The exception,” says Philip Smith, “ which may be taken to this state- 
ment tends rather to confirm than invalidate Brugsch’s statement, by the 


record of one, and only one, parallel case in the six thousand years (more 
or less) of Egyptian history.” 


This was the famine of the Fatimee Khaleefeh, El-Mustanstir bil- 
lah, which lasted exactly seven years (A.D. 1064-1071). Brugsch’s 
comments on the Baba epitaph end thus: 

“There remains for a satisfactory conclusion but one fair inference: 


that the many years of famine in the days of Baba must correspond to the 
seven years under Joseph's Pharaoh, who was one of the Shepherd Kings.” 


* Month, with the hawk’s head, was the terrible and hostile form of the sun (Lenormant), 
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The Biblical account of Joseph’s life at court is pronounced 
by the most eminent authorities to be in complete accord “ with 
the presuppositions connected with the persons, the place, and the 
time.” The Pharaoh, says the Bible, ordered that there should 
be proclaimed before Joseph an abrek—*“ that is, bow the knee, 
aword which is still retained in the hieroglyphic dictionary,” * 
and was the means of expressing respect to an important per- 
sonage. He bestowed upon him, says the Bible, the dignity of 

Za p— unt p— a ’anekh 
Governor of the district ofthe place of life, 


or “Governor of the Sethroite nome,” whose capital was Tanis, 
or Zoan, t of which we will speak presently, and with which this 
all so admirably corresponds. And Joseph says (Gen. xlv. 8): 
“It is God who established me as privy councillor to Pharaoh 
and as lord [Adox] over all Egypt.” 


“ The first clause,” says Mr. Philip Smith, “is mistranslated in all ver- 
sions from LXX. downwards, through taking 4d for the Hebrew word father 


instead of the Egyptian title Ad-en-pira’o. 


The title Adon is Egyptian. The name of Joseph’s wife is 
pure Egyptian—Asnat—as is likewise that of his father-in-law, 
Putiper’a (the gift of the sun), the priest of On-Heliopolis (Gen. 
xli. 45). We have in the Orbigny papyrus a romance, the main 
features of which correspond in a remarkable manner to the story 
of Joseph’s temptation by the wife of the officer of Pharaoh’s 
court, over whose affairshe had charge. Even the language used 
by the youth of the romance is a sufficiently faithful repetition of 
that used by Joseph to his master’s wicked wife.t{ The subse- 
quent conduct of the chagrined témptresses are alike in both 
cases. Each accused the objects of their lust. The younger 
brother flees, and a series of marvellous adventures fo!low, ux¢z/ 
at last the younger brother becomes King of Egypt, and the elder his 
hereditary prince and successor! The parallel is so faithful that we 
are forced to the conclusion that this romance, under a disguise, 
tells no other than the wonderful history of Joseph.§ 

* See Brugsch’s Hieroglyphic Dict., tit. “‘ Bark.” 

+ See Brugsch’s Map to second vol. of his Egypt under the Pharaohs. 

t The youth of the romance replies : ‘‘ Thou, O woman, hast been to me like a mother, and 
thy husband like a father, for he isolder than I, so he might have been my parent. Why this so 


great sin that thou hast spoken to me?” Joseph’s words are : ‘‘ How can I do this great evil, 
and sin against God ?” 

§ The Orbigny papyrus is in the British Museum, and was first published in part by the 
learned De Rougé in the Revue Archéologique, tome ix. p. 385. It was a startling revelation to 
Europe, Its author was a scribe, Ana, for King Seti II., son of Mineptah II, of the XIXth 
Dynasty—z.e., about 1200 B,C. 
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Against the argument of “improbability” that Joseph (a 
stranger) should be thus exalted we have the satisfaction of find. 
ing an exactly similar incident happening to another stranger. 
He received the same office as Joseph received—“lord of all 
Egypt” (Gen. xlv.), called in the Egyptian record “lord of the 
whole land.” The same word Adon is used to express d:th dig- 
nities. .“‘ Pharaoh’s dream of the kine ”"—to use the words of Mr. 
Poole *—“ describe the years of plenty and famine under the 
usual type of the inundation, as Brugsch has shown.” And two 
circumstances of the Biblical narrative bring us very near Egyp- 
tian official usage. “By the life of Pharaoh” is used by Joseph 
as a strong asseveration to his father that he will not bury him in 
Egyptian soil; then “Israel bowed himself upon the head of his 
staff.” + Both actions are traced by M. Chabas in his essays upon 
Egyptian legal procedure. He quotes the following passage 
from a trial at Thebes where the witness is described: “He made 
a life of the royal lord, striking his nose and placing his head 
upon the staff.” ¢ 

Some may think these are trifling details. But they have not 
been so considered by the great scholars whose lives have been 
devoted to the science of Egyptology. They are proofs, too, of 
the correctness of Holy Scripture in matters even of the smallest 
purport. If the progress of Egyptology, on the other hand, 
could enable hostile criticism to show their éxcorrectness, the ad- 
versaries of the Bible would have good ground for flaunting in 
our faces the legal maxim: Fadsus in uno, falsus omnibus ! 

In time, however, the royal patron of Joseph passed away ; 
and Egyptologists of the highest repute consider that, as Joseph 
lived about seventy years after his installation as Adon, he must 
have survived Apepi, whose reign is estimated at sixty-one years. 
In the meantime the Israelites settled in the land of Goshen, 
where they fed their flocks and took charge of those of the Egyp- 
tians. They probably lived in peace during the existence of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty (a period when Egypt reached the pinnacle of 
her glory under Thothmes III.), and this immunity continued 
until that haughty monarch of.the XIXth Dynasty, Seti, in the 
exigencies brought about by his destructive wars and extrava- 
gant schemes of vanity, was induced to treat this nation of for- 
eigners as he treated his captives. For, as the Biblical account 
has said it, living peacefully in their own region they had been 
* Contemporary Review, vol. xxxiv. 


+ Staff is generally mistranslated ‘‘ bed” in the Bible. 
tChabas’ Mélanges Epyft., iii, 
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“fruitful and increased abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed 
exceedingly strong, until they filled the land.” Then “a new 
king arose up over Egypt, who knew not Joseph.” The great 
benefactor was forgotten, and the memory of his good deeds in- 
terred with his bones. Not a strange turn of events in a country 
where the memory of predecessors was so little respected that 
the nation had not cared to keep any chronology of her rulers; 
where monuments of predecessors were pirated, their names 
erased and those of their defacers substituted therefor; where 
the ruler, when he became Pharaoh, become also a deity incar- 
nate, whom all, from lowest to high-priest, worshipped as a 
god! There is nothing so mean as egotism, whether it develops 
itself in the breast of an Egyptian monarch or in that of a French 
radical. In the eyes of both the past and its memorials have 
been objects of legitimate hatred and self-aggrandizement. 


THE PHARAOHS OF THE OPPRESSION AND THE EXODUS. 


Under what Pharaohs Moses was rescued from the bullrushes, 
raised a favorite at court, till he became “learned in all the learn- 
ing of the Egyptians,’ has been determined by the progress of 
Egyptology beyond a reasonable doubt. 

If what has been said of Joseph and his synchronism with 
Apepi be true, then the Pharaoh under whom Moses fled and 
became an exile was Rameses II., the great Sesostris of the 
Greeks, while the Pharaoh of the oppression was the son of Ra- 
meses, Meneptah (B.C. ctvca 1300). So well do all the Biblical 
facts correspond to what we shall see is the information, the 
data, furnished by the advancement of Egyptology, that these 
dates are now generally accepted by scholars as established. 

As to the Israelites, Herodotus and Diodorus give us no light. 
The hieroglyphs themselves are silent. And 


“ The hope can never be cherished that we shall ever find on the public 
monuments—rather let us say in some hidden roll of papyrus—the events, 
repeated in an Egyptian version, which relate to the exodus of the Jews 
and the destruction of Pharaoh * in the Red Sea. For the record of these 
events was inseparably connected with the humiliating confession of a 
divine visitation, to which a patriotic writer at the court of Pharaoh would 
hardly have brought his mind.” t 


Let us proceed to find what the condition of the science can 


* Some scholars contend that the Biblical account does not require the belief that Pharaoh 
was lost. See Rawlinson's History of Egypt, note, p. 346, vol. ii. 
+Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, ii. p. 135. 
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do for us in the solution of this question. Let us add four hun- 
dred years (the Biblical number), for the sojourn of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, to the date of Joseph’s Pharaoh (1700 B.c.), and if 
we do this we find ourselves, on the authority of the inscription 
cited above, in the reign of Meneptah, son and successor of 
Rameses II., a vacillating king, as the Bible and confirmatory 
monumental decipherings show. We will now see how the dif- 
ferent links come together. 

There is a tradition preserved in Josephus that the name of 
the daughter of the Pharaoh who rescued Moses was Merris (or 
Therrguthis). It has been found that one of the daughters of 
Rameses II. was named Meri (dear). The names of the daugh- 
ters of Seti I., father and: predecessor of Rameses II., however, 
we have not got. Chronological considerations, however, con- 
found us in regard to this coincidence of names, and make what 
would at first appear a solid something a mere vision. For, as 
Mr. Rawlinson has acutely remarked—a consideration which has 
escaped the observation of Brugsch, Lenormant, Mariette, and 
others— 


“ As Moses was eighty years old at this time [the Exodus] (chap. vii. 7), 
it is evident that the Pharaoh from whom he fled cannot be the same with 
the one who, more than eighty years previously, gave the order for the de- 
struction of the Hebrew male children. It must be that the narrative of 
Exodus speaks of three Pharaohs.” * 


But we have still another tradition preserved by Josephus from 
Manetho, which places the exodus of the Israelites in the region 
of an Amenophis who was the son of a Rameses and the father 
of a Sethos. These facts can be applied to but one Pharaoh, 
Meneptah, son and successor of Rameses II. This position 
gives us no chronological embarrassment, and is in accord with 
al] other data. 

One of the cities where the six hundred thousand workers of 
the Jews were oppressed and the process of “making bricks 
without straw” went on is generally admitted to be Zoan, 
known also as Tanis and Rameses, from Rameses having re- 
built it after its destruction and desolation following upon the 
expulsion of the Hyksdés. It perfectly agrees with the condi- 
tions implied in the Biblical narrative of the Exodus, in which a 
city of Rameses is the starting-point of the settlers in Goshen, t 


* Egypt and Babylon, Rawlinson, New York, 1885. 

+ Poole, Contemporary Review, vol. xxxiv. As to the route of the Exodus Brugsch has a 
theory which is striking but by no means established, See the appendix to his second volume, 
Egypt under the Pharaohs. 
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which land Dr. Brugsch places near this town. It was a place 
of high antiquity and of great magnificence, especially under Ra- 
meses II. It had been the chief town of ‘the Apepi, who was 
Joseph’s master. Its.ruins have only been lately well explored 
and its pristine splendor adequately conjectured.* The great 
archeologist Auguste Mariette was there in 1860. and made a 
series of remarkable discoveries which were described in letters 
to De Rougé; but he had not the good fortune nor the means 
placed at his disposal of completing what he had commenced. 
Mariette died January 19, 1881, and the Egypt Exploration Fund 
sent out Mr. Petrie. Mariette it was who pointed out—it was 
on the occasion of his last public utterance before the French 
Academy—the importance to historical science of the explora- 
tion of this buried city, within whose gates and about whose 
walls, “in the field of Zoan,+ Moses worked the miracles of 
the staff turned to a serpent, of the waters turned to blood, 
of the frogs, of the lice, of the affliction from wild beasts, 
of the pestilence to all domestic animals, of the boils, of the 
hail, of the blight, of the locusts, of the darkness of three 
days, of the death of the first-born! How familiar to Moses 
must have been Zoan’s great colossus, its magnificent temples, 
its avenues of sphinxes! He must have seen many a time the 
great Rameses returning thither in triumph, his haughty pride, 
and the divine worship bestowed upon him while living. The 
character of its ruins shows that it was the principal town of Ra- 
meses and his successor. This fact established, no doubt can 
longer exist as to the starting-point of the Hebrews, of the land 
of Goshen, of the sztus of the miracles. It is a fact, too, which 
favors the hypothesis of Seti, Rameses, and Meneptah being the 
Pharaohs of the oppression and of the Exodus. The colossus t 
of Rameses found in the ruins of Zoan, or Tanis, must, aside 
from the character of his excavated temple and other monu- 
ments, stamp this city as the favorite abode of Rameses and his 
feeble successor. It is the greatest of all the great colossi of 
Rameses scattered by his liberal egotism through Egypt. It 
was of the red granite of Syene, a monolith, as it stood erect, 
the figure measuring 90 feet in height; but, when crown, plinth, 
and pedestal are included, it towered 120 feet! The feet measured 


#7, ants, by Petrie, 1885, Triibner & Co. 
+The original Hebrew says Zoan. Our English texts, following the Greek, say Tanis, 
Psalm Ixxvii. 12. 
See 7anis, by Petrie (cited supra). 
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4 feet 9 inches; the great toe was 1 foot long, 24 inches across; 
and the figure itself was some fifteen times higher than the king’s 
self. The crown is reckoned to have been 14} feet high.* 

In the ruins of Tanis were found—and the same has been the 
case with almost every site which the spade has upturned in the 
hand of the archzologist—images of the god Apis, always repre- 
sented as a bull,t in whom Osiris was believed to be incarnate. 
Little wonder that when the Israelites, far from Tanis and its 
allurements, surrounded by inhospitable solitudes, longed for 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, and having hardened their hearts against 
God, should have made an image of a golden calf—an image of 
Apis !—and worshipped it. Four hundred years’ sojourn had not 
been without its effects. Verily, it was time they were departing! 

The reasons for the oppression are stated in Exodus as “ for 
fear, when any war fell out, the people of Israel should join unto 
Egypt’s enemies and fight against the Egyptians, and so get 
them up out of the land.” Now, we know that in Seti’s time the 
Nortlkeastern peoples brought down upon Egypt a great war. 
Such an oppression as that of the Israelites was in keeping with 
the savagery of Seti’s nature and that of Rameses II. The 
monuments ¢ show slaves or captives—called on the monuments 
Aperieu—engaged in just such labors as the Bible describes the 
Israelites engaged in, and over them were task-masters with clubs 
in their hands. 


“ All the works of Rameses,” says Rawlinson, “were raised by means of 
forced labor.” And Lenormant says: “It is not without a deep feeling of 
horror that we think of the many thousands of captives who died under 
the strokes of the task-masters, or who fell as victims to their great fatigues 
and privations. There was, therefore, in the monuments of the reign of 
Rameses scarcely a stone, so to speak, which had not cost a human life” 


(Manuel, i. p. 423). 


The Israelites, says Moses (Exodus i. ver. t1), were engaged 
in building “ store-cities,” Pithom and Rameses—ze., Tanis. Re- 
cently such a city adjoining Tanis has been excavated, whose 


* It is only some weeks ago that the mummy of Rameses II. was unwrapped at the museum 
of Boulak, in Egypt, and the king’s photograph taken, three thousand years after death. 

+ See Lenormant’s and Rawlinson’s works on Egypt for the degrading worship connected 
with this deity. ; 

¢ As to the question whether the “ Aperieu” and the Hebrews are identical, see Brugsch, 
Egypt under the Pharaohs, ii, p. 134, who contends against this view, and Rawlinson’s Agy¢ 
and Babylon, citing Chabas’ Recherches pour servir 4 l'histoire de Egypte, in favor of this 
view. 
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form answers exactly such a purpose, and, strangely enough, 
it is built almost entirely of brick; and though these brick 
contain straw in most instances, some, of an inferior quality, have 
been found which do not contain it. The inscriptions show that 
this store-city was built in part by Rameses II. And we have a 
monument of the Berlin Museum (Brugsch, Histoire ad’ Egypte, 
p. 175) which mentions the fact of Meneptah having lost a son. 


“The confirmation thus lent to the Scriptural narrative,” says Rawlin- 
son, “is slight; but it has a value in a case where the entire force of the 
evidence consists in its being cumulative.” 


There are besides innumerable incidental facts detailed in 
Scripture relative to Egyptian customs which have been the ma- 
terial of much information, and which modern research verifies, 
but into these details we need not go. But we can hardly be 
said to have properly completed our task without a brief notice 
of certain features of the literature of the ancient land whose 
records we have been fumbling. 


EGYPTIAN LITERATURE. 


The incalculable mass of Egyptian literature which has been 
lost in the devastation of ages has been only in a slight degree 
retrieved. It is possible that Greek works (in Ptolemaic times) 
explanatory of the hieroglyphic writing existed, though Lenor- 
mant argues otherwise. Certainly we have no trace of them. 
The nearest approach are the trilingual stones—the most fa- 
mous called the Rosetta, and which was the basis of Champol- 
lion’s discoveries. We wish to notice some of these literary re- 
mains with but one object in view—to show the religious ideas 
contained fin them suggestive of the common heritage of the 
Egyptians of primitive truths with the other descendants of 
Noah. 

The most important of these works—and of which we have 2 
papyrus (a partial copy) dating back to the XIth Dynasty, 2000 
B.C.—is the Ritual of the Dead. Through its mists of super- 
stition and fantastic errors it teaches—as De Rougé,* “ the most 
philosophic and one of the acutest of Champollion’s successors,” 


* Thisjeminent scholar has written a book, which we have never had the good fortune to 
see, whose title is: Axplication d'une inscription Egyptienne prouvant que les Egyptiens ont 
connu la génération' éternelle du fils de Dieu, 1851, , 
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contends—the idea of one God. It teaches, too, the resurrection 
of the body, the life of the soul after death, judgment, and the 
separation of the just from the unjust. Familiar as are the words 
of the judged before Osiris, they cannot be too often repeated in 
anything treating of Egypt and her faith, because of the rem. 
nants of primitive truth which still sparkle in them. Standing 
for judgment, the judged says: 


“T have not blasphemed; I have not deceived; I have not stolen; I 
have not slain any one treacherously; I have not been cruel to any one; 
I have not caused disturbance; I have not been idle; I have not been 
drunken ; I have not issued unjust orders; I have not multiplied words in 
speaking ; I have struck no one; I have caused fear to no one; I have 
slandered no one; I have not eaten my heart through envy; I have not re- 
viled the face of the king, nor the face of my father; I have not made false 
accusations ; I have not kept milk from the mouths of sucklings; I have 
not caused abortion. I have not ill-used my slaves; I have not killed sa- 
cred beasts; I have not defiled the river; I have not polluted myself; I 
have not taken the clothes of the dead.” 


And then, in fear or desperation, he cries out : 


“ Let me go; ye know that I am without fault, without evil, without sin, 
without crime. Do not torture me; do not aught against me. I have lived 
on truth; I have been fed on truth; I have made it my delight to do what 
men commaid and the gods approve. ... I have given bread to the hun- 
gry and drink to him who was athirst; I have clothed the naked with gar- 
ments, etc.” * 


Passing by without mentioning other religious works, we 
have one of the most important of all, the moral treatise of 
Ptah-Hotep. 


“The most interesting of extant memorials,” says Rawlinson, “belong- 
ing to the time of Assa [Vth Dynasty, whose chronology is unknown] is a 
papyrus, ‘ probably the most ancient manuscript in the world,’ written by 
the son of a former king, who calls himself Ptah-Hotep. The character 
used is the hieratic, and the subject of the treatise is the proper conduct of 
fife and the advantages to be derived from a right behavior.” 


The author states that he was one hundred and ten years old. 
An extract will show the pure tone and ancient simplicity with 


* Brugsch, in his Egyptian enthusiasm, goes into the exaggeration of saying that ‘‘ the 42 
laws of the Egyptian religion contained in the 125th chapter of the Ritual fall short in nothing 
ef the teachings of Christianity,” and that the Jewish lawgiver ‘‘did but translate into He- 
brew the religious precepts which he found in the sacred books.” Strangely enough, even the 
most orthodoxically disposed lose sight of the greater probability of the opposite view on mere 
human grounds—that the Egyptians got their wisdom from a people whom God by miracles and 
special care taught and held to the truth, What a literature must have existed in Hebrew be- 
fore Moses found it what he has left it for us} 
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which it is stamped. It is the voice of a day that glimmered 
not far from the full sunlight of ancient truth: 


, 


“The son who accepts the words of his father will grow old in conse- 
quence. For obedience is of God; disobedience is hateful to God. The 
obedience of the son to his father, this is joy; . . . such a one is dear to his 
father ; and his renown isin the mouth of all those who walk upon the earth. 
The rebellious man, who obeys not, sees knowledge in ignorance, the vir- 
tues in the vices; he commits daily with boldness all manner of crimes, 
and herein lives as if he were dead. What the wise men know to be death 
is his daily life; he goes his way, laden with a heap of imprecations. .. . 
I myself have [by following these precepts] become one of the ancients of 
the earth.” 


We might cumulate the proof by further citations. We hope 
that, without the need of further saying, we have shown the 
truthfulness of the Biblical narrative, synchronized the stay and 
departure of the Israelites with Egyptian history, and left the 
reader with data pointing out the origin and relationship of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

Let us trust, as the earnest and sanguine Brugsch-Bey has so 
confidently asserted, that as long as Egypt shall last and explora- 
tions be made in her ruined bosom new discoveries will be made 
throwing light upon important and obscure passages of the 
sacred text. 
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A FAIR EMIGRANT. 


CHAPTER XXV, 
A PERPLEXING SITUATION, 


DINNER, which had been waiting some time, was announced, 
and the company repaired to the dining-room—a long, high, 
haughty-looking room, if the word may be allowed, very scantily 
furnished, the walls hung with a few old family portraits, the 
windows scantily and dingily draped, but the table appointments 
nice, and even handsome in an old-fashioned way. Rory, the 
master of the house, sat at one end of the table, with Manon, 
whom he had taken in to dinner, on one hand, and his cousin-in- 
law, Flora, on the other. Gran, at the opposite end of the board, 
had Bawn beside her, and interested herself in questioning the 
quiet yet audacious young woman as to her knowledge of farm- 
ing, her experience of America, her impressions of Ireland, etc. 

““What affected me most as strange at first were the little 
patches of fields, the green hedges, and the gradually falling 
twilight,” said Bawn. “I stay out of doors watching the night 
fall, and every time it seems to me more wonderful.” 

Gran had laid down her knife and fork, and was looking at 
her visitor with a peculiar expression. She appeared absent and 
disturbed. 

“T hope you are not unwell,” said Bawn, aware of a sudden 
change. 

“No, my dear; I am well, thank you. It was only something 
in your voice. We old people get strange fancies. Our minds 
are full of echoes. Will you say again ‘the green hedges,’ just 
to please me?” 

“ The green hedges,” said Bawn, smiling. 

“Thank you. I am very full of fancies. I do not know of 
what your way of saying those words reminds me. The sugges- 
tion has passed. away, whatever it was.” . 

“ The words are new to me,” said Bawn, still smiling, “ but 
they ought not to be new to you.” 

“No, they are not new, as you say, but at my age it is not 
the new things that signify. And so you intend to cut a figure 
in the butter-market. There is ample room for you, lown. We 
are open to improvement.” 
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“ Yes, I am hoping to rival the Danes,” said Bawn. “I hold 
it a shame that Irish people continue to eat Danish butter.” 

‘‘ Who eats Danish butter?” asked Shana, looking shocked. 

“ A Dublin butter-merchant assured me by letter this morn- 
ing that only for Danish butter he could not supply his custo- 
mers,” said Bawn, 

‘What about Canon Bagot?” asked Alister. “I thought 
he had improved away all that interference.” 

“Canon Bagot has done a great deal,” said Rory from the 
other end of the table, “and the dairy-schools are doing more, 
but we had all need to be alive. A thorough revolution in our 
butter-making is necessary.” 

‘Really, Rory, the idea of reform is turning your brain. 
Don’t persuade Manon that our butter is not delicious,” said 
Lady Flora. 

“Our butter, yes,” said Rory; “there is none such in the 
world. But the butter that our farmers, especially our small 
farmers, make, pack, and send abroad, the butter that is to travel 
and to keep—that is mere money thrown away by those who 
badly need it, capital sunk in the sea, treasure which is our na- 
tional inheritance dropped into our neighbors’ pockets.” 

Flora shrugged her shoulders. So long as the family tables 
were delicately supplied she cared little whether the butter of 
the nation was wealth-producing or not. 

“ Flora knows on which side her own bread is buttered, but 
that is all,” said her husband mischievously. 

“If you mean that I don’t believe in philanthropy and polliti- 
cal economy, and that sort of thing, you are right,” said Lady 
Flora, erecting her fan with an air of dignity. ‘I hold with 
people minding their own affairs. It is the only way to keep 
things going right.” 

’ “Or going wrong,” said Rory grimly. 

“Come, Rory, talking of philanthropy, you have not told us 
anything yet about your trip to America among the emigrants. 
Miss De St. Claire, you would scarcely believe that this elegant 

“young man in his faultless evening-dress—” 

“Seven years of age,” said Rory, glancing at his sleeve with 
the ghost of a smile. 

“Went out to New York last summer with a batch of emi- 
grants, lived among them, ate with them, all to see how they 
were treated on the way. You will now know why some of us 
consider him the crazy member of our family.” 

“It must have been very nasty,” said Manon, who spoke Eng- 
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lish well, with a pretty foreign accent, and she shuddered grace- 
fully. 

“It was not exactly comfortable,” said Rory, “but if 1 had 
expected it to be so I should have had no reason for going. It 
was a useful experience, what I wanted. A man is in a better 
position to speak of a thing when he knows exactly what he is 
talking about.” 

- “How very much pleasanter it must have been returning 
home!” said Manon, raising her dark eyes softly to Rory’s face. 

Bawn, who had regained all her usual composure, was look- 
ing at the two heads side by side, Rory’s and Manon’s, and 
thinking within herself that this Rory was certainly not Somer- 
led. In his evening-dress he looked less like her friend than in 
his ulster in the cabin; and she decided that Somerled never 
could have sat so long among his friends, even with the annoy- 
ance of her presence on his mind, without one of his brilliant 
smiles. When Manon said, “It must have been pleasanter com- 
ing back,” she felt herself almost safe in watching to see how he 
would reply. He had never looked at her once, that she had ob- 
served, since they sat down to table. Why should he look at 
her now? What had the return journey of this crazy member 
of the family to do with her? Somerled was in Paris, perhaps 
still searching for her. ‘“ The name of a street, the number of a 
door ”’—how he had pleaded for the address of her imaginary 
home in Paris! A traitor she had been—that was not to be 
doubted; but dairy-keeping was now her réle, and not sentimen- 
talizing, and so, as a mere farmer-woman, she could have no 
scruple in just looking expectantly to hear how this Rory, who 
understood so well the necessity for improvement in Irish butter- 
making, had enjoyed his return journey after his quixotic excur- 
sion to America. 

“Yes, it was happier coming home,” he said, with a slight 
frown, and suddenly turned his glance full on the wide, calm, 
observant eyes gazing at him from the other end of the table. 
And then Bawn felt that she had got a blow, and sat pale to the. 
lips, telling herself that this was indeed Somerled and that he 
hated her. 

Gran unconsciously came to her relief by rising from the 
table, and the ladies returned to the drawing-room, where Bawn 
was again placed by the old lady near herself as her own par- 
ticular guest. -As Flora and Manon kept by themselves at the 
other side of the apartment, it was evident that they, at least, did 
not intend to begin an acquaintance with the farming tenant of 
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Shanganagh. Gran, a little tired, soon fell into a fit of abstrac- 
tion, gazing into the fire from the depths of her great arm-chair, 
while Shana and Rosheen drew their seats as near as possible to 
Bawn’'s. 

“Ts it really true what Rory says, that wealth for this coun- 
try can be made out of improved butter?” asked Shana eagerly. 

“Rory is always right,” said Rosheen. 

“He is only a theorist. Miss Ingram has experience. Miss 
Ingram makes butter. Cana fortune really be made out of but- 
ter, Miss Ingram?” asked Shana impatiently. She was thinking 
that perhaps butter-making might prove a better means than 
story-writing of amassing that fortune which would enable her 
to be such a useful wife to Willie Callender. -If so she would go 
into partnership with her tenant and hire herself as a dairymaid 
on the spot. 

“T don’t expect that I shall make a fortune,” said Bawn. “I 
have not—” she stopped short, and then went on: “ Capital 
would be necessary for that.” 

“Capital?” cried Shana, disgusted. “It is always the same 
answer. Capital, you are told, is needed to make money. As if 
capital did not mean that one had already got one’s fortune. 
What is the difference now between our butter and the Danes’, 
Miss Ingram?” 

“The Danes do not send it out of turf-smoky cabins where. 
it is hoarded up from week to week. They make it better, tco, 
and salt it better, and, of all things, pack it clean,” said Rory 
Fingall from behind Shana. The gentlemen had come into the 
room while the ladies were talking. “Even the Cork merchants, 
who have a monopoly of the most delicious butter in the uni- 
verse, pack it in such dirty old tubs as have disgraced us before 
the world. I hope you intend to pack clean, Miss Ingram.” 

“The Danes are my model in that respect,” said Bawn, just 
raising for a moment .a pair of cool, unrecognizing eyes to the 
dark ones that had glanced at her so coldly. “J have ordered 
a small barrel of Cork butter and another of Danish to be sent 
to me, and I shall judge by my own lights of the merits of 
each.” 

“T see you are a practical woman and know what you are 
about,” said her host ; and then he turned away and left her ask- 
ing herself again the question, Was this man Somerled, or was he 
not? 

‘“‘ May I come to see the barrels of butter when they arrive?” 
Shana was pleading when the preoccupation caused by Bawn’s 
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perplexity allowed her to hear and see again what was going 
on around her. 

“I shall be pleased, honored, if you will come,” said Miss In- 
gram, and she prepared to plunge once more into the butter 
question ; but the next moment Shana was taken away abruptly 
by her brother to sing a duet with Rosheen, and Bawn was left 
to observe two things—first, that Rory was engaged in conversa- 
tion with Manon, at the other end of the room, oblivious of the 
existence of the Minnesota farmeress; and, second, that Gran had 
become wide awake again and was observing her with the same 
peculiar look of interest which had rested on her face when she 
had asked her at dinner to oblige her by saying those simple 
words, “the green hedges,” again. 

Then came “a little music.” Major Batt shouted in a stento- 
rian voice his desire to “like a soldier fall,” but as he followed no 
particular air, and all the words except the refrain were inarticu- 
late, there was a sigh of relief when he had finished ; and it oc- 
curred to Bawn that they were all thankful he had not fallen, as 
it would have been so difficult to pick him up again. Alister 
chirped an old Jacobite ditty in a weak though true tenor, and 
his sisters warbled sweetly enough about a bower of wild roses 
on Bendemeer stream, the notes of which were read from a yel- 
low-leaved music-book which had belonged to their mother. 
There was no instrumental music worth listening to, for Flora 
played like a cat walking over the keys, and, though Bawn’s fin- 
gers longed to touch the piano, no one thought of requesting the 
backwoodswoman to perform for the company. Even if she 
had been invited Miss Ingram would have thought it imprudent 
to betray the fact that she had received a musical education. 

“ Rory has a delightful baritone voice,” said Rosheen, flitting 
back to Bawn, “ but he is cross to-night, or something is the mat- 
ter with him, and he won’t sing.” 

“Tam afraid the company of the emigrants has not improved 
his manners,” said Flora to Gran, having taken up her position 
by the old lady, right behind Bawn. “So disappointing for 
Manon’s sake! She will think him downright forbidding.” 

“Manon must take him as he is—as she must take us all,” 
replied Gran a little stiffly, evidently thinking that Rory was 
good enough for anybody, even at his worst. 

“Oh! of course it is only for his own sake.” And Lady Flora 
gave her own peculiar slighting glance round the noble but not 
too richly furnished apartment. And by those few words, 
though she did not see the glance, Bawn’s woman’s wit appre- 
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hended at once that Manon was rich, and destined by at least 
some of his friends to improve Rory’s decaying fortunes. With 
a flash of thought she remembered her own half-million lying 
unused in American stock, but as quickly transferred her atten- 
tion from it to Rosheen. 

Then the little party broke up, and Bawn lay awake in that 
large, sparely-appointed chamber up-stairs listening to the roar 
of the waves round the great Tor, the crying of the curlews and 
sea-gulls from the rocks below, and the swirling of the night- 
wind in the cavernous chimney. Projected on the darkness 
before her was the image of Rory Fingall, which she exam- 
ined now at leisure with careful, critical eyes and wits sharp- 
ened by the deliberate contemplation of Somerled’s personality 
as memory presented it to her. The two were the same, and 
yet not the same. Rory was like Somerled’s colder, harder, less 
amiable twin-brother. He had neither the fire, the tenderness, 
nor the genial good-humor of his more troublesome and more 
attractive double. He would not love Manon de St. Claire as 
Somerled had loved, or had thought he had loved her, Bawn. 
She was too tired to follow out the strange particulars of the 
several coincidences that had struck her with regard to these 
two men who had crossed her path, but she had sufficient en- 
ergy left to deny steadily the still importunate suggestion that 
the two individuals were one and the same. No, Somerled, her 
friend, was in Paris. “The name of a street, the number of a 
door.” She heard his voice, pleading, tender, impassioned. 
This Rory never spoke with such a voice. The name, the 
number—her thoughts melted away in dreams, and she was 
following on his footsteps through strange streets as he knocked 
at door after door that would not open to him, she herself invisi- 
ble to his eyes and unable to make herself known to him; till 
at last these fantasies of approaching slumber were dissipated, 
and Bawn slept the sleep of healthy fatigue. 

In the morning, however, she wakened before daylight with a 
sense of renewed embarrassment and trouble. Whatever or 
whoever he might be, she did not want to meet again that man 
who tantalized her with his likeness to Somerled. The thought 
of the expedition to see the caves of Cushendun gave her no 
pleasure, though under other circumstances she could have de- 
lighted in it. She felt that, in spite of herself, she should spend 
the hours in observing Rory Fingall from a distance. He would 
be attached to Manon all the time, guarding her delicate feet 
from sharp stones, and caring for her as Somerled had cared for 
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Bawn on board the ocean steamer (that Bawn who could scarce- 
ly have been herself); while she, though still involuntarily and 
painfully on the watch for evidence for or against her own con- 
clusions regarding him, should find no fair opportunity for more 
completely satisfying her mind on a distressingly perplexing 
point. For though her doubt had been laid to rest before she 
went to sleep, it would arise again, she was aware, as soon as she 
found herself in his company once more. She felt she would be 
glad if, while her mind was made up against the possibilities of 
his being Somerled, she could escape from Tor Castle and get 
back to her solitude, her liberty of thought, and her still imma- 
ture plans at Shanganagh. 

Rising early and throwing open the window, she watched the 
sunrise kindling a huge fire behind the dark shoulder of the great 
Tor, and caught the white flash of those waves which had re- 
sounded in her ears all night like thunders of doom. The fresh 
air of the morning blowing in her face had already revived her 
courage and enabled her to smile at the idea of trying to escape 
the expedition to the caves, when the sound of wheels under the 
window attracted her attention, and she heard the voice of Rory 
Fingall saying to the servant: 

“ You will explain to the ladies, as I told you, McCloskey. If 
possible I shall be home for dinner.” And then, standing near the 
window, she saw the master of the castle disappearing down the 
avenue in the vehicle in which he had carried her through his 
gates on the evening before. 

She was now freed from the trouble of his presence for the 
remaining hours of her visit to Tor; also denied any further 
means of ascertaining whether or not he was identical with So- 
merled. She might go out and walk about the rocks till break- 
fast-time without fear of meeting him, or of wounding her own 
pride and dignity by trying to keep out of his way; and she did 
so, enjoying the splendors of the morning at Tor, with high 
blue skies and a gale blowing the spray over the rocks to her 
face. 

As she walked she thought much about Rory Fingall and his 
emigrants, and his philanthropy, and the people who surrounded 
him. Gran and the two young girls were the only individuals 
of the family group whom she greatly liked. Alister had allowed 
the Shanganagh gates to hang off their hinges, and had suffered 
the gaps in the hedges to remain unfilled till she had come from 
America to stop them up. A country gentleman ought to mind 
his, duties as a landlord first, and be a bookworm atterwards, de- 
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cided Bawn. And then he had married (to save himself trouble) 
a woman with whom he had no sympathy, and who never let him 
forget for a moment that she carried his purse. While review- 
ing the whole circle Bawn was surprised to observe that though 
Gran was the only one of these people'who had really borne a 
part in the cruei persecution of her father, she was precisely that 
one whom she should find it most difficult to hate. 

“Tf I can prove to her that she was in the wrong I shall not 
want to make an enemy of her; but she looks like one of those 
persons who have fixed ideas which they will never consent to 
change. It may be that I shall have to go back to America hat- 
ing her.” 

This was a hurtful reflection, and when Bawn made: her ap- 
pearance in the breakfast-room she was feeling a little depressed, 
conscious of being here under false pretences, newly assailed by 
a fear that she was acting a disloyal part in accepting the hos. 
pitality of these people, who, if they knew her as her father’s 
daughter, would probably shrink from her. 

“But my father did them no wrong, and I am come to prove 
it to them,’ she argued with herself as she took her seat by 
Gran’s side with her usual air of cool serenity. “ And, at all 
events, once this visit is over I shall come back here no more.” 

Only Gran and the girls breakfasted with her; and it was re- 
solved by these ladies that,as Rory had been summoned away to 
act in his capacity as magistrate, the expedition to the caves 
must be for the present given up. Bawn steadfastly refused to 
wait till to-morrow. Her affairs at Shanganagh urgently re- 
quired her presence there. She hoped to have many opportuni- 
ties of visiting the beauties and curiosities of the neighborhood. 
By the way, she hoped her pony (Shana and Rosheen exchanged 
glances) would not often make a point of going down on his 
knees— 

“If Major Batt had not believed you were marked with small- 
pox he never would have sold you that pony,” observed Shana. 

“ Shana!” exclaimed her great-grandmother severely, “I am 
shocked at your rashness. There must have beena mistake. If 
anything be really wrong with the pony, Rory will see that Miss 
Ingram gets another. Miss Ingram, you must not mind this girl. 
She does not mean to be uncharitable.” 

“O Gran, if you are going to take up Major Batt—” 

“Good-morning, ladies,” said that gentleman, appearing in 
the doorway. “Miss Ingram, I am distressed to hear that your 
blundering man let the pony down last evening. I am going 
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your way this morning, and I hope you will let me have the 
pleasure of driving you to Shanganagh myself.” 

“Thank you,” said Bawn promptly. “But I am going to stay 
here for a week.” 

“Oh! ah!” said the major, looking chagrined; “in that case— 
I—a—am sorry to say I am obliged to be off in an hour. Lord 
Aughrim,” etc., etc. 

“ Have you really changed your mind, and will you stay with 
us?” asked Gran, when Major Batt had left the room; and the 
old lady looked at the girl critically, as if considering what she 
might have meant by her rather audacious announcement. 

“Oh! no, thank you. I must indeed go this afternoon,” said 
Bawn earnestly. “Only not with Major Batt,” she added, smiling 
broadly. And she went. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


SHANE’S HOLLOW. 


“ ARE there any wolves among the trees, Betty? Shall I be 
eaten up?” 

“No, misthress. But sure the place is unlucky; an’ if they 
saw you walkin’ about, spyin’ at the wreck an’ ruin like, they’d be 
mortial offended maybe. There’s the Fingalls themsel’s daren’t 
let on they know there’s anything wrong.” 

“And yet they were once friends?” 

“Och, dear! It was the forbears of these ones that was ac- 
quent with them. The only one alive that knowed them is the 
ould misthress herself at Tor; an’ her an’ them never was any 
great things of friends. They would not let her come within 
miles of them now, and, indeed, I think nobody vexes her by 
talkin’ of them. You see, they were mixed up with her own 
trouble—” 

“T know. Well, Betty, I shall die of curiosity if I do not get 
a peep at this mysterious place. I will keep at a distance from 
the house, and will take care not to frighten the old people.” 

Andy undertook to drive her up the mountain as far as the 
road went, and to wait for her at a certain cabin till she should 
return from exploring the Hollow. About high noon she was 
going through the mountain-pass on foot alone. 

The sunlight irradiated the hills, and the shadows of the high 
white clouds floated mysteriously along their sides, casting deep, 
momentary frowns under the brows of the gray and purple 
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crags. Coming to the top of the pass, she saw far beneath her 
a dark belt of wood out of which a thin streak of smoke was 
ascending. Down there lay the mystery of Shane’s Hollow. 

After a quarter of an hour’s rapid descent she found herself 
standing at the top of a steep, woody incline looking sheer down 
on the broken roof of the dwelling-house ; and then, following 
a path round this hill, she went gradually lower till it brought 
her to a crazy gate, through which, under the wide-spreading 
branches of the trees, she saw the base of the gable of the ruined 
mansion. 

It stood in an oblong hollow of the richest green. Short, 
close grass, verdant and sumptuous, swept away in velvety un- 
dulations under the far-reaching boughs of enormous beech and 
sycamore trees, flung out like sheltering arms, as if trying to 
protect and hide the wretched dwelling from the scorn and 
abhorrence of the world. An air of almost supernatural beauty 
and desolation pervaded the place, and the only sound breaking 
the charmed stillness was the loud, imperious cawing of the 
rooks, which seemed to menace the intruder, to warn him from 
attempting to enter these forlorn and dilapidated gates. 

Bawn, however, stepped down the grass-grown path which 
had once been an avenue, and came slowly nearer to the home 
of the Adares. Three magnificent copper beeches, with mossy 
trunks seven or eight feet in circumference, stood right in front of 
the house with gnarled, moss-clad roots like the velvet-sheathed 
claws of some gigantic animal, and with towering crowns of 
crimson-dashed foliage. Between two of these was an old well, 
surrounded with a circular wall lichen-grown and broken down 
at one side, and attached to this were a bucket and windlass. 
Seating herself on the crumbling wall of this old well, the 
stranger from Minnesota surveyed the once handsome mansion 
of her father’s enemies. 

It was large, built of massive, dark gray stones, in some parts 
black, and over one corner of the front were splashes of dark 
red, as if blood had been flung on the wall. The wide hall-door 
stood open with a stone placed to keep it so, and the shadows of 
the door-way, projected by such sunbeams as could reach it, fell 
and veiled the depths of a hall floored with rotten boards and 
riddled with holes. The solid coping above the door and the 
pillars at each side still stood, but the roof of one side of the 
house was completely fallen in, and the moulding of the drawing- 
room walls and the fire-places of all the upper rooms were visi- 
ble through the apertures where the windows once had been. 
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Displaced beams hung by one end, pieces of zinc drooped ready 
to fall, the ground-floor was piled with wreckage, as could be 
perceived between the half-closed old shutters that still clung to 
the lower casements; while high aloft an open arch on the 
drawing-room landing, once, no doubt, shaded by silken curtains, 
made a striking feature in the general hideousness of this extra- 
ordinary interior. 

The left wing of the house was still covered in, but the roof 
had already given way. From the chimney next tothat sunken 
spot over the hall-door a little cloud of smoke was wavering 
upward. Almost all along that side the shutters were closed, and 
no light penetrated except what might enter by a few uncovered 
panes in two upper windows which had been gradually patched 
and boarded up in a manner horrible to see. Two of these 
windows evidently belonged to an inhabited chamber, and, if so, 
the floor was threatening to give way beneath, and the roof to 
descend upon, whatever living creature might there be unhap- 
pily housed. It was clear that this side of the house must very 
soon fall in as the other had done. Heavy rains or a high wind 
might sweep the roof away at any moment. 

Behind the house rose that abrupt hill, clothed in softest 
green, from which Bawn had first looked down on the hollow. 
In the background, under the hill, lay offices, granaries, out- 
buildings, all in wreck, but, with their mosses and ruins, 
wrought in picturesquely with the universal greenness. Away 
at one end the oblong shaped itself, with crowding trees and 
mouldering lines of gray and olive walls. The carriage sweep 
was over-grown, all but a beaten cart-track past the door; for 
occasionally a carter would take the short cut through the Hol- 
low, if it were not late at night, when he superstitiously shunned 
the spot. From one end the almost obliterated avenue pierced 
the distance, an irregular tunnel of cool green with a blot of 
. purple at the end of it, and with golden light filtering down 
through its leafy roof and lying in bars across the moss-spotted 
path bordered and embroidered with a wandering vegetation. 

On the other side the oblong lost itself among thickly crowd- 
ing trees, and was so green, so lovely, so rich, with golden patches 
and cool blue shades, and here and there a red sprinkling of 
fallen leaves, that one must hold one’s breath contemplating it, 
as if some secret enchantment were at work to keep the spot so 
mysteriously, uncannily beautiful. At this end the hollow was 
finished with a low, melancholy line of wall and grim, old, 
tumble-down gate, of which one pillar stood erect bearing a 
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headless animal of stone upon its shoulders. Once the traveller 
was without that gate, he was free of the spell of Shane’s Hol- 
low. Immediately beyond lay pleasant, open fields, where red 
and white cattle grazed, or drank at a sedge-bordered lakelet 
which was also invaded by troops of joyous, fluttering, yeltow- 
winged flag-lilies. 

All this Bawn took in as she sat on the old well observing the 
details of this exquisite wilderness and feeling its weirdness to 
the marrow of her bones. She noticed how the tiees all leaned 
towards the house, spreading their vast branches that way and 
weaving them together before the windows, as if trying to veil its 
ruin or to hide some secret it contained. Even on this still sum- 
mer’s day the breeze kept up a continual soughing in the crowns 
of the great trees, and the rooks clamored incessantly. Few and 
faint were the notes of singing birds in the branches on the out- 
skirts of the Hollow; evidently none harbored in the giant 
boughs near the house. Sometimes a small bird whirred across 
the hollow as if in a fright and disappeared ; and as the afternoon 
advanced strong sunshine fell across the great hall-door, the 
dining-room windows, and half of the bending roof, and threw a 
deeper, more sinister shadow around the building. 

Turning her fascinated eyes from this sight, Bawn changed 
her seat and sat on the opposite side of the well, with her back 
to the house, and looked away to where a venerable gray wall, 
hoary and lichened, marked the vast square garden which sloped 
gradually from the hollow up a gentle incline. Tall beeches and 
dark chestnuts stood round it like a sombre guard, but its crum- 
bling, gold-tipped walls were a reservoir of purest sunshine, for be- 
yond and above them shone a world of light just fringed with the 
gray foliage of a distant woodland. An old wicket, once a plea- 
sant entrance to the garden, hung in its stone frame-work, split 
and riven, and letting dazzling shafts of brightness shoot through 
just where the shadows at the corner of the wall were blackest. 
And as her eyes roved aside from here all around, there were 
trees, trees, trees, weaving their branches across the sod, but 
leaving a delicious underworld of cool, gold-strewn grass, streak- 
ed with long, level shadows, sprinkled here and there with lush, 
rank weeds, and looking as if it might possibly be trodden at 
times by fairies, but seldom or never by foot of mortal mould. 

Again Bawn altered her position. The trees at one side were 
now literally dripping with gold; the flickering shadows of the 
branches moving like living things over the great holes of the 
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mighty beeches. One of these, split down within a few feet of 
the ground, had made itself into two, each of which had flung 
up three or four great arms sending forth a hundred branches. 
Under the sycamores lay the loveliest blue-green shadows, and 
the roots and holes of the trees were wrapped in the most sump- 
tuous coloring—yellow and amber and tawny brown. What 
majesty in the heavy draperies of those chestnuts, through which 
the light tried in vain to filter; what a delicate gleam of silver 
on those elm-trees! .Now she turns slowly round towards the 
front of the house once more. Those lurid boughs of the copper 
beech stretching and straining towards the guilty house, those 
dark-red splashes on the corner-stones of the dwelling—what do 
they mean? Murder? From where she now sits only the lower 
half of the front is visible, from half the door downwards, by rea- 
son of the woof of the tree-branches spread across its face; but 
the upper part is here and there to be seen through the interlac- 
ing higher boughs which form striking arabesques about the 
chimneys. They take fantastic shapes: goblin faces appear in 
their outlines, pointing fingers, wringing hands, gesticulating 
arms, all stand forth, and multiply the longer one gazes. 
Bawn rises and walks up and down the green, mysterious 
sward. How beautiful, solemn, and weird it all is! And this is 
the living tomb of the woman who forsook Arthur Desmond in 
his need, of the wretch whose whispered calumnies had been the 
ruin of a good man’s life. Truly it was easy to believe that a 
curse reigned here. God had been before her with his ven- 
geance. No, Heaven knew she wished for no vengeance ; confes- 
sion, restitution were all that she was seeking for. Was it pos- 
sible that a voice could ever be evoked from that mouldering 
pile? How was she to penetrate into whatever den Luke Adare 
occupied in that crumbling ruin; seek him in his fastness where 
even old friends did not dare to intrude upon him; wring from 
him. the truth that has rusted in his soul all through these long, 
unhallowed years? Even that very night might not a storm 
arise to hurl down the remainder of the falling roof upon his 
head and send him to eternity with his secret in his heart? Great 
Heaven! to think of a woman being housed in that rotting hole, 
a woman whom her father had loved, the creature whose defec- 
tion left that gray, bleak look on his face which she has told her- 
self-a thousand times she can never forget if she lives to be a 
hundred years old! No, it must only be a dream. It certainly 


cannot be— 
A girl appears, coming through the trees with a water-pail, 
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and, using the windlass, soon fills her vessel and rests it on the 
wall of the well. 

“ Are you not afraid to come to this strange place alone ?”’ 
asks Bawn, watching her. 

The girl eyes her, as if she would say, “I might ask you the 
same.” But she only answers: 

“ The water is good and it’s worth coming for; but I would 
not be here at night, not for all‘ever I saw.” 

And then she shoulders her pail and goes her way, glancing 
back occasionally to see if Bawn is still sitting on the well, and 
gradually becoming smaller and smaller in the distance, till the 
last flutter of her petticoat vanishes among the trees. The place 
feels lonelier and sadder after her coming and departure, and 
Bawn experiences a slight shivering sensation in spite of her 
vigorous physique and the fact that it is still high noon. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
FRIENDS OR ENEMIES? 


BAWN sat for a long time quite still on the edge of the well, 
overwhelmed by the enchantment of the place, and picturing to 
herself her father, young, ardent, happy, coming and going by 
those paths, now overgrown and almost lost, passing in at that 
dilapidated door to be welcomed by the woman he loved. What 
kind of place was this wilderness in those days? Lovely and 
pleasant, no doubt, though with a hint of coming decadence and 
gloom even then folded up in the boughs of these great beeches, 
already sinister and mighty, and threatening to shut out the light 
of day from the upper windows. Looking towards the avenue, 
she started to see a tall man, like the figure she had been pictur- 
ing to herself, coming quickly through the tunnel of green. As 
yet he was far off, so that she could not distinguish his features. 
It seemed to her Arthur Desmond coming at a lover’s pace into 
the Hollow to look for her who was the delight of his young life. 
Yielding to this fancy, she watched the figure without asking her- 
self who might in reality be coming to intrude upon her solitude. 
Well, it was some countryman, who would pass and go out at the 
other end of the Hollow, as foot-passengers would sometimes do. 
He would disappear again like the water-carrying girl, and like 
her also leave the place all the more lonesome for his having 
passed. 
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As he came a little nearer something in the height and car- 
riage of the figure struck her as familiar. This was a gentleman,,. 
though it was not Arthur Desmond, and on his head he carried a 
little blue cap which Bawn had seen before. There was no mis- 
taking the air of the man, the turn of his head, his gait, and, as 
he drew nearer, his features. This was indeed Somerled of the 
steamer, and, before she had time to think of whether she would 
put herself out of sight or not, she perceived that she had been 
recognized. He stopped, stood quite still, as if undecided what 
to do, and finally left the path and came across the greensward 
towards her. As she watched him coming with long steps across 
the grass a tremulous feeling came over her as if at the approach 
of a vague danger. She realized that now, indeed, she had come 
to a difficult point in the road of her rash undertaking. 

He stopped before her and removed the blue cap. “ Miss 
Ingram,” he said, “I know you are fond of solitude, but still I 
am surprised to find you here, so far from home, by your- 
self.” : 

She was relieved to hear him speak in so easy and triendly a 
manner. He looked grave, but not severe and gloomy like Rory 
of Tor. This was really Somerled, in the very character in which 
he had first appeared to her. 

“T have heard a great deal about this old place, and my curi- 
osity has been excited. [ am not so far from home as you sup- 
pose, for my little cart is waiting for me on the other side of the 
pass.” 

“T am well aware that you are quite able to manage your own 
affairs. May I sit down beside you?” 

“The old well does not belong to me. I suppose any one may 
sit here. But as I have ‘inyered long enough for one day, I will 
leave you in possession of the resting-place.” 

“No, stay, only for a little. It is still high noon, and the 
place, with all its uncanniness, is lovely. Besides, I have a ques- 
tion to ask which may as well be asked now. Bawn, why did you 
play me that cruel trick?” 

‘He was not looking at her as he spoke, but down the long 
tunnel of green foliage through which he had come to her, as if 
he expected the answer to reach him from thence. 

Bawn hesitated and collected her thoughts. She had not been 


prepared for so sudden and open a challenge. 
“Was it cruel?” she said; “or rather was it not the best 


thing to do?” 
“ Perhaps I ought not to complain. Doubtless you found me 
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very troublesome. Still, we had been friends—for a week—and 
friend expects a word of farewell at parting from friend.” 

“T own it looked ungrateful, but I felt no pleasure in paining 

you. 
; “ You wanted to get away from me and leave no trace; that 
is about it. And now, by a strange freak of fortune, you have put 
yourself right in my path again; set up your home and hiding- 
place only a few miles away, as the bird flies, from mine. Fate 
has had a strange retribution in store for you.” 

“Very strange.” 

“ Bawn—” 

“‘ Please to call me Miss Ingram.” 

“ Well, shen, Miss Ingram, why did you tell me you were 
going to Paris to be an actress?” 

“I did not tell you so.” 

“ You did not tell me so?” 

“ No; you inferred it, and I did not set you right. I humor- 
ed the idea ; that was all.” 

“ You humored the idea, to set me further astray. All in 
order that you might surely never set eyes on me again.” 

“ That is the very truth.” 

Somerled breathed a hard sigh. 

“ Well, it is best to be honest,” he said. “ And now, have you 
not been greatly annoyed to find that you have thrust your hand 
into the hornet’s nest?” 

“If you mean was I surprised to see you, why, I was. But 
then I was not quite sure it was you. Seeing that you looked 
morose, and behaved to me like a perfect stranger—” 

“ Both were natural, I think. I was morose, and I had rea- 
son to be. And of course I treated you like a stranger. When 
I ascertained that the person from Minnesota whom they were 
all raving about was you, after I had verified my suspicions by 
paying a twilight visit to your place and seeing you standing 
near your own door—” 

Bawn uttered a sudden exclamation, remembering the night 
after the storm when she thought her imagination had played 
her a trick. 

“ What is the matter?” 

“Nothing. Pray go on.” 

“ When I found you were here, you for whom I had been 
searching Paris like an idiot, with thoughts—well, thoughts that 
would not interest so cool and imperturbable a person as Miss 
Ingram; when I was assured you were indeed come among us, I 
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resolved that I would not subject you to the annoyance of any 
recognition from me. I would spare you whatever embarrass- 
ment there might be for you in any allusion to our acquaintance 
on board the steamer. That was one reason for my greeting you 
as a total stranger. Another was—I will be frank and confess it 
—that for my own part I could not bear to address you upon any 
other terms. I even thought of continuing to ignore our former 
acquaintanceship. I was not sure that I would ever refer to it, 
eyen should the most inviting opportunity offer, till I saw you a 
few minutes ago sitting here as lonely and alone, as cool and self- 
possessed, as completely yourself, in short, as when I first beheld 
you in your corner on deck, with your face turned away from 
the world, looking out to sea and the future—this future which 
neither of us could guess.” il 

“Who could have guessed it? But I am glad you have 
spoken to me, as my mind is now made up that it is you.” 

“ You were not sure of my identity?” 

“T still think of Mr. Rory Fingall of Tor, and Mr. Somerled 
of the steamer, as two distinct individuals bearing a curious like- 
ness to each other.” 

“ My name is Roderick Somerled Fingall. I own I was in a 
savage humor that night when I found you sitting serenely in 
Bartly’s cabin, smiling as if you had just newly dropped from 
heaven, and with apparently no recollection whatever of an ex- 
perience which had cost so much to me. But do not be uneasy. 
I am not going to renew a suit of which you gave so practical a 
proof of your dislike. You are not to suppose that because I 
went to Paris in search of you I had the intention of finding you 
only to persecute you. One so self-contained as you will hardly 
believe me, and yet I must clear myself on this point. The 
strange and successful deception you had practised on me, 
whether by false words or, as you say, by allowing me to follow 

out my own inferences, had filled me with a grave uneasiness as 
to the future which you might be ignorantly pressing on to 
meet. You will never know what I felt when I found you were 
gone, what I suffered while trying to track you to Paris and 
through Paris. You are not so constituted as to be able to un- 
derstand it. You think, perhaps, that it was my passion for you 
that carried my feet over the stones of every quarter of the city 
I thought likely to harbor you, that strained my heart and gave 
my face such an expression as caused some one to say as | 
passed, ‘ That man is a monomaniac.’ No, I will not humor your 
vanity by leaving that impression on your mind. My love for 
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you, as true a love as ever man felt for woman, was killed stone 
dead by a blow, crushed to death under your reckless foot .as 
you left that ship while I slept and dreamed of you. It is gone. 
Let it go!” 

He had risen up and was standing before her. The flash of 
his eye, the quiver of his nostril, the nervous gesture of his 
hand all denounced her. He turned his face away and was 
silent for a moment; and then took his seat on the wall again, a 
little further from her than before. 

“T went after you as one goes after a weaker fellow-creature 
whom one seeks to save. That is all.” 

“I know you are a philanthropist,” said Bawn, after a mo- 
ment’s pause to quell the storm in her heart, an agitation that 
was urging her to cry out and defend herself. ‘“ You went after 
me as you went after the emigrants. When a good man does 
these things his conscience rewards him. Believe me, I am not 
ungrateful, although you find this emigrant more safely settled 
in her new country than you had expected. If you still feel a 
little interest in me, is not that a thing to be pleased at?” 

“T am pleased at it,” he said after another pause, during 
which he had been adding all the meaning of her last speech to 
the general account of her cold-heartedness. “I am pleased to 
find you safe and well, and so placed that I may possibly be of 
some use to you occasionally. For in spite of your independent 
spirit and your business capacity, which fit you eminently to 
stand alone, you may, even in the safety and solitude of these 
glens, sometimes need a helping hand from a man. Major Batt 
will overwhelm you with attentions, but, if I know you at all, you 
will not let him trespass on an inch of your land. My cousin 
Alister will promise everything, and with the best intentions, but 
as soon as he gets a book between his finger and thumb he will 
forget all about you. You may rely on me for service. You 
need not be afraid that I will ever disturb you with a renewal 
of my addresses. The past is past, and for the future we are 
friends.” 

“T am glad of that.” 

“ With your practical head and cool heart you are exactly 
suited to be a man’s friend. I still get lost in amazement when 
I think of how cleverly you kept your own counsel all that week, 
how you denied my pleading, baffled my curiosity, ignored my 
strong interest in and anxiety for you, determinedly and relent- 
lessly put me aside—and only for this, that you might make your 
way undeterred to a quiet spot, bury yourself among hills, and 
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lead the laborious and unexciting life of a woman-farmer. Your 
mystery which tormented me so sorely was such a little mystery, 
after all. Bawn, you might have trusted me with your secret.” 

“Is it not better as it is ?”’ 

“ Barring my pain, perhaps it is, as you have so completely 
convinced me that you could never love me. And yet you did 
not tell me so outright. Therein lay your sin, Miss Ingram. 
You did not say to me, ‘ You are utterly distasteful to me; I 
could not endure such a companion through life.’ Nay, you 
gave me to understand—”’ 

“You forget that you said just now that the past is past and 
wiped out, and that we start afresh as new acquaintances. If 
you contradict yourself like this I shall have to reject your offer 
of friendship.” 

“True. And you are able to carry out your threats,” he said, 
with a look of bitter mortification which transformed him from 
Somerled into Rory. ‘“ You. would rise up some fine night and 
vanish back to Minnesota rather than allow me to meet you again 
in the character of a lover. Bawn, why cannot -you love me? 
Am I hideous, coarse, brutal, or in any way accursed? Why 
did you so persistently reject me?” 

The passionate pain in his voice hurt Bawn like the stroke ot 
a rod, but she answered quickly: 

“Now indeed you forget yourself, Mr. Fingall.. Only re- 
flect. Suppose I had given way. Suppose I had liked you well 
enough, think of what it would have been. How would you 
have presented me to your family? A farmer’s daughter, with- 
out birth or fortune; an acquaintance formed on board ship; a 
young woman coming alone across the sea to earn her bread by 
making Irish butter. Would it not all have been unfit and un- 
fortunatg ?” 

“ Most fit, most fortunate. If you are a farmer’s daughter, 
what am | but a farmer? If you are poor, why so amI. At 
Tor you could have made butter to your heart’s content.” 

“Tf Lady Flora could hear you!” said Bawn with a faint 
smile. 

“ Confound Lady Flora!” 

“ The lady of Tor, your grandmother—what would she have 
said to me?” 

“ You do not know her. She would have made you welcome 
—that is, if you had loved me. But I am raving like a fool. 
You do not and never can like me well enough, as you say. 
And that is the end of it.” 
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“I beg you will let it be the end.” 

“ And yet, hard though you are, you will not hate me!” 
“No.” 

“ But you will not marry me?” 


“ No.” 
“You are a resolute woman. You admit, however, that we 


may be friends. I would like to leave myself an opening through 
which I may be allowed to watch that that farm of yours does 
not ruin you. You will permit me to befriend you ?” 

“Only on condition that you never speak like this again.” 

“ Nor will I.” 

“If you do I shall feel myself bound to go and tell the entire 
story to that noble-looking old lady at Tor.”’ 

“No, Bawn, don’t do that. Spare me the humiliation, at 
least, even if you do not care for me.”’ 

“Then I shall have to go away.” 

“What? Tear yourself from the little, solitary home you 
have taken such infinite pains to secure for yourself? Fly away 
over our heads like the eagles from Aura—” 

At the word “ Aura” Bawn’s face changed. What the change 
was he could not tell, though he saw it, nor could he guess what 
had caused it. A frown came on her fair brows; her face was 
for the moment not Bawn’s, but looked like some picture he had 
seen of the Angel of Judgment. She was seeing in that instant 
the tragedy on Aura; her father was the eagle flying from Aura, 
branded like Cain—Arthur Desmond, good man and true. 

“Aura!” She raised her eyes to the mouldering house so 
near her, but in the last half-hour quite forgotten. They lit on 
the fallen roof-tree, the dreary frontage with the red splashes as 
of blood on its corner-stone. “ Murder!” was the word which 
was formed by the thought in her mind—the murder of a man’s 
good name, his heart, his hopes. That was the murder which 
was done upon Aura. If this man beside her, whose face, whose 
voice was become so dear to her that she scarcely dared to look 
at the one or listen to the other, were to know whose daughter 
stood before him, would he not turn from her in horror, would 
he not, with justice, reproach her for putting herself im his way, 
for stealing his heart in a false character? Well, had she not 
refused him persistently enough? Did she not act upon the 
knowledge that there never could be any union between Rode- 
rick Somerled Fingall and the daughter of the man who was 
believed to have murdered his uncle, whose name had been 
blasted by the Fingalls and Adares with a foul and unforgivable 
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calumny? No, there could be nothing between them, not even 
friendship. Let him go back to Tor and marry Manon with her 
gold, as Alister had married Flora. As for her, she had done 
very ill in dallying with him here so long. She would go back 
to Betty Macalister, the one faithful soul in all this sickening 
world, and give all her thoughts to the Adares, and her plans 
for reaching them in their den. 

As her eyes came back from the dreary front of the house 
with these thoughts in them, her companion stood gazing in 
wonder at their extraordinary expression. He thought he read 
in them a revulsion of feeling against himself. 

“Pardon me,” he said hoarsely; “1 have tired you. Nay, I 
have broken my word, and I have been persecuting you. I have 
kept you here too long. You are angry. It was thoughtless of 
me. Try me again.” 

“T am only thinking that it is time for me to go,” she said, 
turning away and drawing her shawl around her. 

“May I not accompany. you to the place where your car is 
waiting ?” 

“No; I wish to go alone.” 

“But I may come to see you—when business brings me your 
way?” 

“ Please to take no further notice of me.” 

He fell back and allowed her to pass, but after she had gone 
some distance he followed along the path she had taken, and just 
kept his eye on her figure in advance of him till he saw her safe 

across the pass and seated in her cart. 

He watched the little trundling cart as far as his eye could 
see it, and then struck off in the opposite direction. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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FATHER FELIX MARTIN, S.J. 


EARLY in December the news was received in Montreal of 
the death of Father Felix Martin, S.J., long and intimately con- 
nected with that city and with Canada in general. He was born 
in the historic town of Auray, famous for its shrine of the “ good 
St. Ann,” so dear to the people of Catholic France, and so wide- 
ly known as a place of pilgrimage. His father, Jacques Augus- 
tin Martin, some time mayor of Auray, was one of its most 
distinguished citizens, likewise holding the honorable post of 
attorney-general for Morbihan. To him Auray owes its delight- 
ful terrace overlooking the river, and one of its principal quays 
still bears his name. 

Father Martin’s mother, a woman of fine mind and of tender 
piety, desired for her children no greatér happiness than that of 
embracing the religious state. Two of her sons became Jesuits, 
and one daughter a religious of the Order of Mercy of Jesus. 
Felix, having made his classical studies in the Jesuit Seminary, 
hard by the shrine of St. Ann, entered the novitiate of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus at Montrouge, Paris. His elder brother, Arthur, 
afterwards famous as an archzologist,.was already a scholastic. 
Thenceforward, until an honorable old age had crowned them 
ready for death, brother kept pace with brother in learning, 
piety, and zeal. Having finished his novitiate, Father Felix Mar- 
tin taught successively in Switzerland, Belgium, and various 
parts of France. Everywhere he displayed those qualities for 
which he was afterwards conspicuous, notably a governing 
power and a faculty for preserving discipline. Yet so happily 
was this firmness of will united with gentleness and a certain 
most attractive onhomie that his pupils and subordinates invaria- 
bly regarded him with real affection. 

Father Martin was ordained in Switzerland in 1831. Eleven 
years afterwards he was sent to Canada. A very simple circum- 
stance paved the way for his coming—that is to say, for the re- 
turn of the Jesuits after years of what may be called expatriation 

from their most glorious field of labor. 

At the time of the conquest of New France they had gone. 
The black-robed forms long familiar and beloved had passed 
away from the forests and the streams to which in many cases 
they had given a name and a history. Their voices, so eloquent 
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in preaching the Gospel of peace to the savages, had been long 
silent. All at once it was announced in Montreal that a Jesuit 
Father was coming to preach a retreat. Father Chazelle, then 
rector of the Kentucky house, had been invited by Bishop Lar. 
tigue, and had accepted the invitation. The news was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. The people hailed it as a message 
from the by-gone, a link with that ancient and glorious past to 
which the French-Canadian even of to-day still turns with love 
and reverence. The very name of Jesuit had a strange charm 
for the descendants of those hardy pioneers amongst whom the 
sons of Loyola had braved peril and death. Hundreds flocked 
to hear the missionary, remembering Brébeuf and. Lalemant, 
remembering Jogues and Bressani. The old romance that clung 
about the Jesuit revived in every breast. Fireside tales, not of 
fiction but of sober fact, told from father to son, were recalled-> 
tales of intrepid figures, bearing the cross aloft in the darkness 
of pine-forests, exploring trackless and hitherto untrodden ways, 
leading on where death and danger lurked; of heralds going 
from tribe to tribe, the mighty medicine-men of the whites, bring- 
ing news of salvation to wigwam and to watch-fire; of lonely 
deaths in far-off Indian villages, with only the tribes in savage 
hate closing about them to hear the death-song of the mission- 
aries, the immortal Ad majorem Dei gloriam. All these things had 
lingered among the people, for, as I have said, the French-Cana- 
dians are tenacious of their old traditions. 

The advent of Father Chazelle was the signal for the return 
of the Jesuits. Deputations went to ask of the bishop that they 
might be brought back, to request it of the general of the order. 
The people desired that the name of Jesuit should be linked once 
more with the annals of their country. With the first Jesuits 
came Father Martin. They were six in all, Father Chazelle be- 
ing superior. They were received with the greatest kindness by 
Mgr. Bourget, of happy memory, who had succeeded Bishop 
Lartigue. He had long cherished the desire of seeing a house 
of the order in Montreal. He continued to be, indeed, until his 
death, its devoted friend. 

The history of those first years, however, is little else than 
struggle and heroic endeavor. But throughout these troublous 
times the name of Father Martin shines with a peculiar lustre. 
The burden was early thrown upon him, as Father Chazelle was 
charged with another mission, and Father Martin in January, 
1843, was appointed superior for Lower Canada. The amount 
of his missionary work alone seems almost incredible; but it 
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would be impossible in my present limits to attempt even a 
glance at it. 

Some of the fathers were appointed to the parish of Laprai- 
rie, lately made vacant by the elevation of its pastor to the epis- 
copacy. Here they took up again some old threads in their his- 
tory; for Laprairie had been amongst the grants of the French 
king to the society, and one of their earliest. missions in Canada. 
Meantime Father Martin was invited by Mgr. Bourget to take 
love up his abode at the bishopric and begin a novitiate there. 
arm @ However, soon after, a prominent citizen of those days in Mont- 
the real, Mr. Charles Rodier, presented the fathers with a house, 
ked § where their novitiate was regularly begun. 
ant, Mer. Bourget was particularly desirous that the Jesuits 
ung’ ® should found a college in his queen city of the North. He called 
t of a meeting, at which many of the principal citizens and numbers 
d+ of the clergy assisted. The project was most favorably re- 
ness BH ceived and every support promised to the undertaking. A 
ays wealthy gentleman, M. Donnegana, made an offer of the site 
ing ® upon which the college now stands, at a moderate price, at 
ing- @ the same time promising the fathers every accommodation as to 
ely § payment. The offer was accepted, and all seemed settled. But 
age Montreal was upon the eve of calamities which made the suc- 
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on- @ ceeding years eventful ones indeed. The first of these was a 
tad § great commercial panic, which so affected the citizens that out 
na- @ of three hundred who had promised subscriptions towards the 
new college, scarcely any were able to pay. M. Donnegana was 
bbe. among the ruined. His creditors pressed the fathers for speedy 
ey payment. This blow was soon followed by a second one in the 
ot burning of the presbytery at Laprairie and a large portion of the 
Ice village. A number of destitute families became in a moment de- 
its pendent upon the good offices of the Jesuits, their pastors. The 
ICs people of Montreal were likewise called upon for aid. A terri- 
by ble and most destructive fire in Quebec, which swept away a 
op great portion of the city, made a new demand upon the charity 
a: of its already afflicted neighbor. 
us Nevertheless, after a short delay, Mgr. Bourget made a stir- 
ring appeal to his people in behalf of the Jesuits and their en. 
ma terprise. The results were so far satisfactory that the building 
us of the college was actually commenced in 1847. But, alas! an- 
* otherand more terrible visitation than those already described 
aS was at hand. The year 1847 is for ever memorable in Canadian 
y» annals as that of “the ship-fever.” A malignant form of typhus 


at having broken out on board the emigrant-ships, these floating 
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pest-houses brought the contagion to Montreal. Temporary 
hospitals were erected at Point of Charles, and for months follow- 
ing scenes of heroism were enacted which are, for the most part, 
peculiar to the Catholic Church. Later-day theorists propound 
many a view of life, many a humanitarian scheme for the good 
of the race. But when will they ever produce one such friend of 
the poor as the humblest Catholic priest, one such heroine of self- 
devotion as the most obscure Sister of Charity? The year 1847 
was a living illustration of this great truth. The bishop him- 
self gave the example—daily tended the sick, took the disease, and 
escaped death almost by a miracle. The priests of St. Sulpice, 
who have borne the heat and burden of the day in Montreal since 
its very foundation, were unwearied in their devotion to the 
poor emigrants, who had sought these alien shores only to find 
on them a grave. 

But I am not forgetting Father Martin, who had his own he- 
roic share in the labors of those days. I shall let him relate in 
his own words, far more graphically than I could do, some de- 
tails of that melancholy period. On the 27th of July, 1847, he 
wrote as follows to his brother, Father Arthur Martin, S.J. : 


“Here there is nothing thought of but the plague which divine Provi 
dence has sent upon us. Irish emigration, hitherto regarded as a means of 
development and of prosperity for the colony, has turned out this year a 
terrible calamity. The annual emigration, which did not usually exceed 
24,000, this year approaches 100,000,” 


Having dwelt a little upon the nature of the disease and its out- 
break on board the ships, he resumes: 


“To return to our unfortunate city. It is being turned into a lazaretto. 
Temporary structures have been put up just outside its limits. They con- 
tain, at present, some 1,700 patients suffering from the worst form of ty- 
phus-fever. Is not this a terrible misfortune? And to add to the distress 
comes this additional blow, which must, indeed, leave a painful wound. The 
emigrants are chiefly Catholics. The priests of St. Sulpice, in whose parish 
they are, flew to their assistance with a truly admirable and most intrepid 
heroism. God awaited them upon that field of battle to bestow upon them 
their reward. Five of them died, seven others are hors de combat, it is 
probable that they will not all recover. Two of the secular clergy have 
likewise perished in the exercise of their ministry. . . . The city, thus de- 
prived of twelve of its laborers, is in great desolation. Those who remain 
are bowed beneath the weight of their grief and of labors which are far 
beyond their strength. They have been obliged to ask Monseigneur for 
assistance, being no longer able to supply the wants of their parish. Our 
holy prelate has already taken upon himself the direct charge of minister- 
ing to the emigrants, and advanced at the head of his priests to bring 
them aid. 
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“I was giving a mission at Three Rivers when these trials came upon 
the gentlemen of St. Sulpice. On my return I at once offered that Father 
Saché and I .should stay with them and give them what help we could. 
Fathers Mignard and H. Duranquet, who had come from New York to as- 
sist me in giving missions, weré now very useful, but they did not suffice to 
fill the void made by death. At Monseigneur’s request I wrote as soon as 
possible to our fathers in New York, to ask: them for further reinforcements. 
Father Thébaud, superior of the college in New York, responded generously 
to my appeal; he immediately sent for new laborers—Fathers Driscoll, Du- 
merle, Ferard, and Schianski. They were received by the priests of St. Sul- 
pice with fraternal kindness, and were immediately set to work. The hospitals 
are full and the plague is spreading, though slowly, in the city. I am now 
staying at the bishopric with Father Saché to attend to the sick in that quarter 
of the city; we both know too little English to be of any use to the emigrants, 
Never did I feel more regret at not having applied myself more diligently to 
the study of English, or that I allowed myself to be drawn aside from it by 


other duties.” 


However, the plague, in an indirect way, hurried on‘the erec- 
tion of the college. The priests of St. Sulpice were obliged to 
ask for four English-speaking fathers to attend St. Patrick’s 
Church—then, as now, the great Irish church of Montreal. It 
had been left desolate by death and the ravages of the fell dis- 
ease. The parish was large and the needs great. One of the 
four Jesuits who came to supply its spiritual wants, Father Du- 
merle, was stricken down while attending a fever-patient, and 
died. The priests of St. Sulpice, to enable the Jesuits to lead a 
regular community life while in attendance at St. Patrick’s, gave 
them a small house upon St. Alexander Street. It was close 
to the Donnegana property whereon the college had been com- 
menced. When the plague began to abate the opportunity was 
deemed favorable to open some classes, the professors having 
house-room secured for them with the fathers at St. Patrick’s. A 
temporary structure was put up, and opened as a college in Sep- 
tember, 1848. This was the foundation of the present St. Mary’s 
College, now justly ranked among the first in Canada. As its 
founder, Father Martin has always been considered by the people 
of Montreal in the light of a benefactor; so closely was he asso- 
ciated with it that it was for a long time popularly known as 
“Father Martin’s College.” 

But his foundation of it did not end with the temporary struc- 
ture. He was himself the architect who planned the actual col- 
lege, the interior arrangements of which were so wonderfully 
adapted for the varied uses it had to subserve—that of a noviti- 
ate, a scholasticate, and a college. Father Martin had the con- 
solation of seeing the dome of St. Mary’s arise in mid-air. But 
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he was burdened with an immense debt, in a city whereof the 
resources were small. He had to struggle against odds which 
would have discouraged almost any other man. Bravely he 
persevered with unalterable patience and indomitable will. The 
result was that college which has become historic from the 
numbers of students who have passed out from its walls into 
the various professions, into every phase of Canadian public life; 
from the events with which it has been connected, and the 
memories which have grown up about it. On the occasion of 
Father Martin’s death numbers of the alumni of St. Mary’s 
hastened to testify their sorrow, to show their gratitude, and to 
offer their meed of praise to the deceased. Many of them as- 
sisted at the Requiem Mass which was celebrated at the Church 
of the Gesi, Montreal, by Mgr. Fabre, who succeeded Mgr. 
Bourget, Father Martin’s early friend. It was attended by priests 
who had been his pupils, in some instances his co-laborers. The 
laity, too, were well represented. Among them were the old, 
who remembered him in the vigor of middle life; the young, 
who had been accustomed to hear him spoken of with venera- 
tion. Father Martin left Montreal in 1862, having been rector of 
St. Mary’s from its foundation almost to that time. After a short 
stay in Quebec he left Canada for ever in or about 1862. Re- 
turning to France, he became rector of the beautiful college at 
Vannes, in Brittany, which, by a strange coincidence, had been 
the splendid donation of his father to the Society of Jesus. 

Father Martin was a man of varied acquirements. Of his 
skill as an architect St. Mary’s College would be in itself a proof. 
But he also gave the plan for St. Patrick’s Church, a most im- 
posing edifice, justly the pride of the Irish Catholics of Mon- 
treal. He designed the Novitiate at Sault-au-Récollet, and oth- 
er buildings of minor importance. He was an accomplished 
draughtsman, and gave lessons in drawing to the pupils of 
St. Mary’s, some of whom have since attained proficiency in 
the art. 

But it is, perhaps, as an antiquarian and a man of letters that 
Father Martin has become most generally known. His services 
to historical literature, particularly the history of Canada, have 
been many and great. He devoted himself, amidst all his onerous 
duties, to the task of throwing light on the dark places of the 
past. He was commissioned by government to explore the re- 
gions where of old the Jesuits had toiled amongst the Hurons, 
giving at last to the dusky tribes the priceless gifts of faith. He 


wrote at this time a work embellished with various plans and 
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drawings, all of which remained in possession of the government. 
He also collected many curious Indian relics. 

In 1857 he was sent by the Canadian government to Europe 
on a scientific mission, and was likewise entrusted with the task 
of examining the archives of Rome and of Paris for points of in- 
terest in relation to Canadian history. In this he was eminently 
successful. He discovered a number of unpublished documents 
relating to Canada which would be sufficient to fill a folio vol- 
ume. Perhaps his most eminent service to historical literature 
was his great share in bringing out the Relations des Fésuites,a very 
mine of information for the scholar. They are in themselves a 
monument, prouder than marble or storied frieze, to the early 
Canadian martyrs and confessors, to the early colonists, to Cana- 
da itself—a truly glorious record of glorious deeds. “ After a 
silence of nearly two hundred years,” to use Father Martin’s own 
words, “he makes these apostolic men speak ’’—makes them refute 
all calumnies, and tell their own story in simple and unvarnished 
language, leaving it for ever to the admiration of the world. 

He discovered and put into print, with preface and most 
valuable annotations by himself, the Re/ations extending from 
1672 to 1679. He added to them two geographical charts. The 
one, he tells us, was a general map of Canada at that epoch; the 
other a fac-simile of a travelling-map used by Father Marquette 
and drawn by his own hand. 

Father Martin also translated from Italian to French the Re/a- 
tion of Pére Bressani, which he published with notes and illustra- 
tions, together with a biography of that glorious martyr. His 
historical works included Lives of Samuel de Champlain, the 
founder of Quebec, of Fathers Brébeuf, Chaumonot, and Jogues. 
The latter has become known to the American public through 
the translation made by our foremost Catholic historian, John 
Gilmary Shea. Father Martin was the friend, adviser, and co- 
laborer of the eminent Canadian historical writer, M. J. Viger. 

He published some minor works of piety, and a beautiful bio- 
graphy of his sister, Mére St. Stanislaus, a religious of Mercy 
of Jesus, of the Order of St. Augustine, established at the Hétel- 
Dieu in Auray. This biography was published in 1886, and was 
consequently the last which he gave to the public. But up to the 
time of his death, though close upon eighty-two years of age, he 
was engaged upon a history of Canada, for which he had collect- 
ed materials so abundant. For twenty years he had been a suf- 
ferer from asthma, which for some time betore his death be- 
came so severe as to prevent him from saying Mass. 
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But the old warrior of the cross toiled on, using his en- 
forced leisure for literary work—toiled amongst his books .and 
papers, the peaceful end of a long, laborious life drawing near. 
Behind him were the countless missions and retreats, the jour- 
neyings in the most inclement of Canadian seasons, the long 
struggles and weary disappointments in Montreal, the thousands 
of pupils there, and at Poictiers, and at Rouen, and at Vaugirard, 
and at innumerable other houses of his order. Before him was 
the crown. He passed away peacefully on a spot full of holy 
memories, for it was the identical one on which the sainted M. 
Olier had founded the Seminary of St. Sulpice. So the links in 
the spiritual as in the material world are sometimes drawn very 
close. One cries out involuntarily, What a little earth is this of 
ours! Father Martin, who had been the friend and co-laborer of 
the Sulpicians in other days in Montreal, died upon the spot 
which they of all others hold most sacred. 

Before concluding this brief account of that old man who 
went down to the grave with so much of honor in the closing 
days of November, 1886, I must translate for the reader a charm- 
ing little episode told by the Abbé Casgrain, one of our foremost 
men of letters, with his usual grace and point. Of course it loses 
in the translation. 

On the 25th of July, 1867, he describes himself as arriving in 
the railway station at Poictiers about half-past seven o’clock on a 
most delightful morning. He gives a brief sketch of the ancient 
town, “the city of St. Fortunatus, the poet-bishop, and of the 
great St. Hilary,” and hurries on to the Hétel de France, 


“Where having installed myself,” he says, ‘‘I asked to be directed to 
the Rue de |'Industrie, the residence of the Reverend Jesuit Fathers, where 
I desired the pleasure of shaking hands with Father Martin, founder of St. 
Mary’s College in Montreal, and who left such happy memories behind him 
in Canada. 

“ After a few moments’ waiting the parlor-door opened and I saw the 
kind and placid face of Father Martin, grown somewhat older, but always 
luminous with its aureola of white hair. I had not time to mention my 
name before he threw himself into my arms and embraced me affection- 
ately. 

“*What!’ cried he, ‘is it you, come from the wilds of Canada? How 
long have you been at Poictiers?’ 

“*T arrived this morning.’ 

“«Where are you staying?’ 

“« At the Hétel de France.’ 

“*« Well, the rule of the Jesuits forbids them giving hospitality to strangers 
without permission of the superior. But I am superior here, and I give 
Father Martin permission to receive you. Porter, go to the Hotel de 
France for Monsieur l’Abbé’s trunks. And you, my friend, come with me. 
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I am going to give you a room next to mine which is usually reserved for 
the father provincial himself. What a chat we shall have about our good 
Canada! Fancy, since I left it I have scarcely had any news from there.’ 

“Having put me in possession of a fine room, the windows of which 
looked out upof the great trees of the courtyard, we went down to the 
garden. Whilst we walked up and down the paths, bordered by vines upon 
which bunches of grapes swung to and fro in the breeze, Father Martin 
plied me with questions about Canada. 

“ * How is such a one ?’ 

“* Dead,’ answered I. 

“¢ Such another ?’ 


“*Dead !’ 
«“« And still another ?’ 
“* Dead, too!’ 


“* What!’ cried he, ‘are they all dead?’ 

“* Well, yes; nearly all the old men of your time are no more, You see 
but a few years suffice for a new generation to grow up.’ 

“ A shade of melancholy passed over my old friend’s face. 

“*T should be nothing more now than a stranger in Canada,’ said he, 
with a sad smile. 

“*«Oh! no,’ answered I. ‘Men die, but memories do not die.’ 

“ Our conversation was prolonged for several hours ; the men and things 
of Old and New France came each in turnto our lips. I spent some days 
in the society of this excellent friend. Father Martin possessed treasures 
which he had obtained in Rome and in France relating to the history of 
Canada. With the greatest kindness he permitted me to make use of them 
all. I worked at night, and by day the good father acted as my cicerone in 
the town of Poictiers.” 


Abbé Casgrain goes on to describe some of the sights which 
he saw in that pleasant company, and gives a most interesting 
account of his visit with Father Martin. to the illustrious Mgr. 
Pie, Bishop of Poictiers, who invited them both to dine upon the 
succeeding evening. But I have already given to the reader that 
which bears directly upon my subject, and which contains besides 
a charming bit of word-painting—the courtyard with its ancient 
trees, the old gardens with the grapes dangling from the vines 
in the autumn sunlight, and the meeting between the two men, 
each of kindred tastes, brothers in the holy ministry, fellow _la- 
borers in the field of literature; tht one bringing tidings to the 
other of a distant scene of labor; the old man asking of the 
younger news of many whom the grave had already swallowed 
up in its darkness, and sighing to hear that his contemporaries 
were passing away so swiftly from the scenes of earth. Almost 
twenty years were to elapse before Father Martin, too, was to be 
numbered among the departed, leaving his name, to Canada and 
Canadians in particular, in that loving remembrance which is the 
inheritance of the just. 
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WHERE HENRY GEORGE STUMBLED. 


Progress and Poverty is an enchanting book. As a work on 
political economy it is the freshest and breeziest of its kind, and 
no more like a scientific treatise in style than the grandiloquent 
productions of “ Ouida.” It reads as if the author had written in 
the white heat of enthusiasm and indignation, sure of his logic, 
infallible in his deductions, careless of repetition, profuse in 
explanation, and proud of the study and investigation so visible 
in fact, argument, and illustration. Indeed, a scientist might read 
it with a grave suspicion of the author’s fitness for a scientific 
task. The logical mind is impatient of wordiness and the charms 
of rhetoric, is careful to check oratorical expression and to con- 
ceal sentiment and feeling in a treatise. Here, hung upon state- 
ments of the most vital importance to the world, are the jewels 
of language. Fervor, scorn, hatred, pity, disgust, and indigna- 
tion shed a rather lurid light upon the bald and venerable axioms 
of a modern science. Feeling marks every page. The partisan 
is always apparent. The even-minded judge, seeking delay that 
reason may escape the mist of feeling, is not evidenced in the 
book. A writer has given his opinion of it in this sentence: “A 
mélée of ideas 4nd feelings, and a riot of words!” This was too 
severe, but not altogether unjust. Impassioned feeling is out of 
place in a scientific work, and verbiage intolerable. Both tend 
to weaken the critical faculties. 

Nevertheless the first six books of the volume show that Mr. 
George is versed in logic, can think clearly and acutely, and, 
with all his enthusiasm and fondness for mere words, can demon- 
strate a proposition like a philosopher. In our humble opinion 
nothing in the writings.of Smith, Mill, or Spencer can surpass the 
intellectual feat of the first one hundred and sixty pages, in which, 
with rare skill and marvellous success, he overturns every theory 
of political economy concerning the relation of wages to capital, 
the source of capital and interest, the source of wages, and estab- 
lishes the correlation of the laws of distribution. The simplest 
principles of nature and law, at the same time most evident, are 
often the most inaccessible to the common mind. Genius alone 
discovers them amid the rubbish of customs and false reasonings, 
and offers them to the world. Mr. George is unquestionably a 
genius. His refutation of Malthus is very complete. By faith 
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alone Christian men already knew that God had made this world 
capable of sustaining human life as long as earthly life was neces- 
sary to the divine project, but on the ground of human observa- 
tion and reasoning Mr. George has proved Malthus wrong. He 
has deserved well of Christianity on this score. The Malthusian 
theory has perhaps done more to increase the ranks of atheistic 
thinkers than the philosophy of the eighteenth century. It will 
be harmless for the future. Mr. George has signed its death- 
warrant and written its epitaph. All honor and praise to him for 
this good deed! 

One peculiarity of ‘genius is its candor, another its courage. 
Candor and courage are two shining qualities in Henry George. 
He hides nothing, glosses over nothing. All difficulties seem 
alike to him, and he not only invites objection but divines it in 
the first sentence, and can hardly restrain his eagerness to answer 
it. He seeks out every possible obstruction, as if with joy to 
demonstrate the more powerfully his strength in its successful 
removal. He is afraid of no earthly power. His chances of 
political success may be ruined, yet he is not restrained thereby 
from attacking the Catholic Church. The sentiment of the time 
and the history of the world are against him, but he does not 
shrink from proposing as a remedy for pauperism a scheme 
which shocks mankind and makes history a sad blunder from 
the beginning. In the first chapter of his seventh book he 
writes: “If private property in land be just, then is the remedy 
I propose a false one; if, on the contrary, private property in 
land be unjust, then is this remedy the true one.” His success 
or failure he leaves to a single throw of the dice. This is the 
courage of a real truth-seeker and the candor of an honest 
genius. It is not the confidence of a conceited sage, who, in 
his doubt of retaining his repute, leaves open avenues of escape 
and faces no contingencies. Mr. George chooses his battle- 
ground, and proposes to conquer or die. With the same feel- 
ing we purpose to meet him on this spot, and modestly hope 
that we shall see him carried off the field. 

The very capacity of genius for large doings implies its lia- 
bility to large blunders. The teachers of error have never been 
intellectual fools. After reading the first half of Progress and 
Poverty one is prepared for great things. The logic is so good, 
the facts so unanswerable, the power of the writer so evidently 
great, that one is not surprised at the brilliant opening of the 
seventh book. The man has already accomplished so much that 
here would be an anti-climax if he did not accomplish more. He 
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is about to attack the key of his enemy’s position. He must now 
succeed or fail for ever. Whatever learning, logic, skill, obser- 
vation he may have hitherto shown, here he must surpass him- 
self in all. He is aware of this, and proudly notifies on-lookers 
that the supreme test is before him: 


* “That alone is wise which is just ; that alone is enduring which is right. 
.. . If ourinquiry ... has led us to a correct conclusion, it will bear trans- 
lation from terms of political economy into terms of ethics, and, as the 
source of social evils, show a wrong. If it will not do this it is disproved. 
If it will do this it is proved by the final decision.” 


He prepares himself cheerfully for the last task, unsuspicious 
that it is his day of Waterloo. For here Mr. George stumbled. 
Here his logic went astray. Here he displayed gaps in his learn- 
ing which must shame a public teacher. It is a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the admiring reader, this seventh book of Progress and 
Poverty. The philosopher of the first six books appears as a 
blunderer. It is unaccountable except by the supposition which 
opens this paragraph. 

Here is Mr. George’s reasoning : 

“ What constitutes the rightful basis of property? What is it that en- 
ables a man to justly say of a thing, Itis mine? From what springs the 
sentiment which acknowledges his exclusive right as against all the world? 
Is it not, primarily, the right of a man to himself, to the use of his own 
powers, to the enjoyment of the fruits of his own exertions? Is it not this 
individual right which springs from and is testified to by the natural facts 
of individual organization—the fact that each particular pair of hands obey 
a particular brain and are related to a particular stomach; the fact that 
each man is a definite, coherent, independent whole—which alone justifies 
individual ownership? Asa man belongs to himself, so his labor, when put 
into concrete form, belongs to him.” 


In this paragraph Mr. George makes the first of a series of 
woful blunders. As it is the basis of all the others, and the basis 
of all his reasoning against the justice of private ownership of 
land, the blunder need only be shown to bring his theories tum- 
bling about his ears. 

He asks, What constitutes the rightful basis of property ? and 
answers, The rightful basis of property is the right of a man to 
himself, to the use of himself, and to the fruits of the use of him- 
self. The answer is wrong, and if Mr. George had consulted the 
commonest moral philosophy before penning that paragraph he 
would have seen his error. The answer is wrong, because 

1st. The supposed basis, since it rests upon another basis of wider 
meaning, ts not the true basis of property; and 
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2d. Lf the right to own anything rested upon and was limited by 
a man’s right to himself, there would be exclusive ownership of no- 
thing in thts world. 

1. Let it be ever borne in mind that in the first chapter of 
book seventh Mr. George sets out to find and establish the 
general principle on which exclusive ownership of anything must 
finally rest. In this paragraph we shall prove that he did not 
find the said principle, and, proving this, we shall thereby de- 
‘monstrate the weakness of his entire edifice of logic. Every 
man born into this world has certainly the right to the use of 
his faculties—a statement which one has only to make for all men 
to acknowledge. This right Mr. George makes the basis of all 
proprietorship. But here enters a question. Why has man a 
right to these faculties, and to all things pertaining to their free 
exercise? When it is asserted that every man is sole and exclu- 
sive proprietor of himself as concerns other men, the query that 
naturally presents itself to reason is, Upon what basis does this 
exclusive ownership rest ? Why should a man be so entitled to 
the ownership of his mental and physical faculties that he can 
say of them at all times, These are mine? Therefore outside of 
the possessions and properties which nature offers to man we 
find a possession and properties in which man rejoices, and - 
of which Mr. George makes no mention except to make it 
the basis of other proprietorships. Back of the question, Why 
can man own what he produces? we find another question, de- 
manding another principle to give it answer. Now, before any 
other questions can be asked this one must be answered. Before 
one may ask, Why can a man own anything? and be answered, 
Because he owns himself, one must ask, Upon what title does a 
man own himself? and must be answered. The principle upon 
which he holds exclusive possession of himself must first be dis- 
covered and proved just, before any other principles based upon 
that possession can be established. This is precisely what Mr. 
George has failed to do. His reasoning, stripped of verbiage, 
stands thus: Since a man owns himself he can own what that 
self produces. This is a sound principle, but it is not a bottom 
principle. Under it lies the question, Upon what principle does 
a man own himself? Whence springs the title to possession of 
himself? Ownership of one thing cannot a/ways make the prin- 
ciple of ownership in another thing. Before Mr. George satisfies 
us of the truth of his axiom, because a man owns himself he can 
own what that self produces, he must establish the basis of man’s 
proprietorship over himself; he must tell us by what right he 
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claims exclusive possession of his human faculties. He has not 
done this. He has omitted any mention of the existence of such 
a basis. He has mistaken the second tier of stones in the foun- 
dation for the bottom tier, and missed a principle. He set out 
to answer the question, Why can a man own anything? and an- 
swered only Why can a man own some things? He intended to 
establish the basis of all human ownership. But he took no ac- 
count of the ownership of mental and physical faculties. He 
excluded them. He found no basis for them. Therefore, in- 
stead of establishing a general principle upon which all human 
ownerships might rest, he established only the principle upon 
which some ownerships rest. 

This is as evident as day. It is a sad blunder for a logician to 
make, but Mr. George has made it. It vitiates all his after-rea- 
soning, and leaves his famous theory like a gas-deserted balloon 
or a dismasted ship. One cannot conceive how such a mistake 
could have been made by a mind so keen and inquisitive. To 
take a principle of limited scope and give it a universal applica- 
tion is a fault common to the ignorant and untrained. Geniuses 
err in acontrary way. It must have been clear to Mr. George 
that men own some things on other and better titles than the 
fact that they produced them. The title of a child to the clothes 
and food of a common existence is as strong and binding on 
other men as if that child produced them. Yet for many years 
of life the child produces nothing. It can never say of anything, 
This is mine, on the ground that it has produced it. Still, its title 
to necessary shelter, clothing, and food is so good that once they 
are in its possession, whether received or stolen from others, no 
power on earth can rightfully, by taking them away, leave the 
child shelterless, naked, and unfed. What is the ground of the 
child’s title? How did Mr. George happen to miss these posses- 
sions, properties, titles? It seems as if, in searching for the last 
analysis of all present social complexities, he had not quite di- 
vested himself of his desire to find principles which would suit 
his land theories. Is it possible that Mr. George, so courageous 
and candid, deliberately shut his door upon an important but un- 
welcome principle? 

The magnitude of his blunder becomes more striking when 
the true basis of property is established. As in the last para- 
graph but one we proved conclusively that he had not discov- 
ered the true basis, now in this we shall lay down that basis, the 
one principle upon which a// rights of ownership rest It is very 
simple, as a first principle must be—quite as simple and evident 
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as Mr. George’s starting-point: Since a man owns himself he can 
own what that self produces. Moreover, it explains and sup- 
ports Mr. George’s axiom, in so far forth as that axiom is true. 
We put it in this shape: 

The basis of ownership ts the right of a man to life. The right 
of a man to life is admitted and understood by all mankind, and 
that this right to life is the basis of ownership can easily be seen 
from this reasoning: Since a man has a right to live he has also 
aright to all things necessary to support existence. He who 
has a right to the end has a right to the means. Because of his 
right to life man owns his mental and physical faculties—an 
ownership whose title Mr. George did not, perhaps could not, 
account for. Man does not own his own life. That is a trust 
from the Creator. But it is his right and duty to support and 
defend his life, and that he might do it fitly God gave man his 
mental and bodily faculties; gave him a clear title to exclusive 
ownership of whatever was necessary to life; made it lawful for 
him to own as well as possess every natural object essential to 
life’s continuance, whether produced or not by his own hands, The 
earth and all its capabilities are only a means to an-end. The 
mechanism of the human body, so wonderful and intricate, is 
only a means to an end. The end is life. That must be sus- 
tained. Stealing becomes virtue and murder justice when the 
starving innocent plunges his hands into another’s surplus, or 
takes a life in defending his own. Life must be sustained. Na- 
ture is indifferent to ownership. Man may seize land to own 
or merely to use, and nature treats him alike in both condi- 
tions; or land may not be used at all, and nature remains un- 
troubled. If to-morrow it became a necessity of man’s exist- 
ence that the fruitfulness of the earth should be destroyed, his 
right to life would justify that destruction. Whatever condi- 
tions are necessary to support life, those conditions are law- 
ful. Ownership of use alone and ownership of the thing alone 
are indifferent circumstances. Whatever life requires, that it 
must have and that it will own, all other secondary principles 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Nature was made to serve 
life, and serve it she must, whether as the bond-woman destitute 
of rights or as the free-woman rejoicing in a sort of independence ; 
and either condition is indifferent to the object of proprietorship. 

We may now throw into the form of syllogisms the reasoning 
of the past few pages, and in brief space may better compre- 
hend the effects of Mr. George’s stumble. 

Mr. George essayed to find the principle of a// ownerships : 
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But the principle discovered by him does not include the 
ownership of the mental and physical faculties of man; 

Therefore Mr. George did not find the principle of a// owner- 
ships. And therefore his basis of property is a false basis, and 
all the reasoning of the seventh book is thrown away—that is, 
all his reasoning against the justice of private ownership of land 
is simply no reasoning at all. The seventh book must be re- 
written. 

Besides, our reasoning may take this shape: 

That is the true principle of ownership which accounts for 
all ownerships ; 

A man’s right to life is a principle which accounts for them 
all; 

Therefore man’s right to life is the true principle of owner- 
ship. 

Deduced from Mr. George’s reasoning is the axiom, A man 
can own exclusively only what he produces. 

Deduced from our reasoning is the axiom, A man can own ex- 
clusively all things necessary to life. 

The lights which reason and history shed upon these princi- 
ples and axioms show with admirable clearness the truth and 
beauty of those we advocate, the miserable insufficiency or de- 
formity ot those advocated by Mr. George. These have been 
reprobated again and again by the brilliant and impartial minds 
of Christianity. It is, we believe, Mr. George’s contention that 
Christianity does not condemn him. Evidently he read Chris- 
tian moralists with the eyes of his mind shut. 

Mr. George may have been an extensive reader, but if so his 
reading was one-sided. We find no mention of any Christian 
philosopher in his work with whose writings he may have been 
familiar, and thus we are the better able to account for the as- 
tonishing lapses of logic and learning which occur in the seventh 
book. An instance of these is contained in our second objection to 
accepting his basis of property as the true basis. Mr. George 
had the hardihood to declare that “as a man belongs to himself, 
so his labor, when put in concrete form, belongs to him”; to 
which we replied that, “if the right to own anything rested upon 
and was limited by a man’s right to himself, there would be ex- 
clusive ownership of nothing in this world.” Over himself and 
his faculties man has no such power as he enjoys over the pro- 
duct of his own labor. He may do as he will with his corn, his 
sword, and his book, use, sell, or destroy them, but himself and 
his powers he can only use. He cannot take his own life, cannot 
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dispose of it to any other, cannot make any other accountable for 
it, except by permission of its Creator—God. He cannot maim 
or injure himself, or destroy any of his senses, or paralyze his 
limbs, except by permission of their Creator—God. He can only 
use these things as he uses borrowed articles. Mr. George’s 
comparison is therefore very unfortunate, and resembles his basis 
of property in this respect, that it is not a comparison af all worth 
penning. 

He would not have fallen into this simple error had he read 
the common text-books of moral philosophy. But Mr. George’s 
first stumble sent him stumbling through the whole chapter, 
whose every page is disfigured by similar mistakes—the mistakes 
of a man whose mind had been seized and overpowered by one 
idea before his studies had been completed. “Ifa man be right- 
fully entitled to the produce of his labors,” says Mr. George, 
“then no one can be rightfully entitled to the ownership of any- 
thing which is not the produce of his labor.”” And again: “ The 
equal right of all men to the use of land is as clear as their equal 
right to breathe the air.” These assertions may be very clear to 
Mr. George, but to practised ears they have an indifferent sound. 
We have upset the first, and good common sense determines 
how poor an illustration is the other. We have a clear right to 
the use of land and to the use of air, because both are necessary 
for that life which God has given us; but whereas the land makes 
no resistance to private and exclusive ownership, the air of its 
very nature refuses to be owned by any one. 

These and other blunders of the seventh book Mr. George 
had no right to make. When a man proposes to revolutionize 
the main feature of human society he is bound to prepare him- 
self for his work by the most extensive study and the most pro- 
found research. To make such blunders as those we have ex- 
posed is unworthy of a philosopher. The author of Progress and 
Poverty had but to consult any of the common Latin text-books 
on moral philosophy to learn many things pertaining to his sub- 
ject which he does not seem to know. It might have been ex- 
cusable to blunder grandly, but to trip like a sophomore is ridicu- 
lous in a great theorist. He has been understood the better by 
the untrained and the ignorant, but he has exposed himself the 
sooner to the scorn of thinking men. 
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A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


“ROBERT BROWNING is the sphinx of modern poetry; as some 
Egyptolegists say the sphinxes were masculine, this metaphor 
is not so inaccurate as it seems. His last book, Parleyings with 
Certain People of Importance in their Day: to wit, Bernard de 
Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher Smart, George Bubb Doa- 
ington, Francis Furint, Gérard de Laitresse, and Charles Avison, 
is no less sphinx-like than Sordello. Mr. Browning probably 
writes the language of the future. He certainly does not write 
the English of any past or present time. It is possible that his 
obscurity is the result of intense thought. It is probable that it 
is the result of a deliberate intention to be unusual. A great 
poet is none the less a great poet because his lines cannot at 
once be understood by all that run and read; a great poet's 
utterances are worth study; but when any poet, great or small, 
chooses to wrap his meaning in contorted phrases, he runs the risk 
of being considered a poseur. In Parleyings Mr. Browning seems 
to seat himself in an affected attitude on “ Parnassus,” to arrange 
the clouds between him and the multitude, so that a whale may 
look like an elephant, and then to speak in the guise of Apollo: 

«“ Admetus, I know thee ! 
Thou prizest the right these unwittingly give 
Thy subjects to rush, pay obedience they owe thee! 
Importunate one with another they strive 
For the glory to die that their king may survive. 


“Friends rush: and who first in all Pherz appears 
But thy father to serve as thy substitute ? 


CLOTHO. 
“ Bah! 


APOLLO. 
“Ye wince? Then his mother, well stricken in years, 
Advances her claim—or his wife— 


LACHESIS. 
“ Tra-la-la ! 
APOLLO. 


‘ But he spurns the exchange, rather dies! 


ATROPOS., 
«“ Ha, ha, ha!” 
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This is from the prologue to Farleyings. The epilogue con- 
sists of a dialogue between Fust and his friends, in which the 
second friend, speaking of the spread of the art of printing, 
says: 
“Does my sermon next Easter meet fitting acceptance, 

Each captious, disputative boy has his quick 
‘An cuique credendum sit?’ Well, the church kept ‘ aus’ 

In order till Fust set his engine at work ! 
What trash will come flying from Jew, Moor, and Turk 


«“ When, goose-quill, thy reign o’er the world is abolished ! 
Goose—ominous name! With a goose we began: 

Quoth Huss—which means ‘ goose’ in his idiom unpolished— 
‘Ye burn now a Goose: there succeeds me a Swan 

Ye shall find quench your fire.’ 


Fust. 
“I foresee such a man.” 


And thus the book ends, with the clearest passage in it, which 
is, after all, avery veiled prophecy. Between the prologue and 
epilogue there is much to be wondered at, much to make one 
wish that Mr. Browning had furnished a clue to his cipher,*and 
much that is tinged with the glow of poetic genius. For in- 
stance, what can be more exquisite in expression—though{we do 
not accept the simile as true—than: 


“ Morn is breaking there— 
The granite ridge pricks through the mist, turns gold 
As wrong turns right. O laughters manifold 
Of ocean’s ripple at dull earth’s despair!” 


And the lines in “ Gérard de Lairesse” are worth pondering": 


“Cheer up. 
Be death with me, as with Achilles erst, 
Of man’s calamities the last and worst: 
Take it so! By proud potency that still 
Makes perfect, be assured, come what come will, 
What once lives never dies—what here attains 
To a beginning, has no end, still gains 
And never loses aught : when, where, and how 
Lies in Law's lap» What’s death, then? Even now 
With so much knowledge is it hard to bear 
Brief interposing ignorance? Is care 
For a creation found at fault just there— 
There where the breaks bond and outruns time, 
To reach, not follow, what shall be ? "| 


But Mr. Browning’s philosophy, while it acknowledges Law, 
leaves out the acknowledgment of that previous and greater Fact, 
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Love—Love, All-Potent, that diffused and diffuses itself in the 
creation of man and in his salvation. 
Mr. Browning’s lyrics are sad, hard-working things compared 
with Tennyson's : 
“ Dance, yellows and whites and reds; 


Lead your gay orgy, leaves, stalks, buds, 
Astir with the wind in the tulip-beds! 


“There’s sunshine: scarcely a wind at all 
Disturbs staryed grass and daisies small 
On a certain mound by a churchyard wall. 


“ Daisies and grass be my heart’s bedfellows 
On the mound wind spares and sunshine mellows: 
Dance you, reds and whites and yellows.” 


In “ Christopher Smart” there is a glorious description of a 
cathedral, ending with these acute lines, so sorrowfully true of 
modern art : 

“ Hands long still 
Had worked there—could it be what lent them skill 
Retained a power to supervise, protect, 
Enforce new lessons, with the old connect 
Our life with theirs? Vo merely modern touch 
Told me that here the artist, doing much, 
Elsewhere did more, perchance does better—Ilives : 
So needs must learn.” 


In spite of Mr. Browning’s obscurity, which too often seems 
conscious, we must admit that there are meanings beneath it 
which are sometimes worth searching for. But, with Words- 
worth on our tables, why should we spend time on a newer poet 
who adds nothing, in Par/eyings, to what the older ones have said? 

A great deal has been said in THE CATHOLIC WORLD about 
Eugénie de Guérin, but little about that brother who, after God, 
claimed her heart. The Abbé Roux grew impatient over this 
waste of love for a semi-pagan dilettante who had neither her 
genius nor her strength. A new edition of the works of this 
brother—who certainly had more than her genius, if less than her 
strength—has reached us. It includes “ Le Centaure,” that mag- 
nificent classic poem, undeservedly so little known, and which 
makes Maurice de Guérin the only modern rival of Keats in 
the interpretation of the Grecian time. 

Maurice de Guérin, exquisite poet as he was, had not Eugé- 
nie’s unfailing resource—faith. His education, classic and litera- 
ry, was the kind that developed Madame Roland and Charlotte 

Corday and André Chénier. Mgr. Gaume goes too far when he 
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traces all the excesses of the French Revolution back to this 
excessively pagan training. But one is almost inclined to be- 
come an utter Gaumist when one watches the result of it as 
shown in literary France. Besides being weaker mentally than 
Eugénie, Maurice had suffered from the direction of the unfor- 
tunate De Lamennais. He turned his back at last on the Mer- 
cury of Praxiteles, that emblem of the pagan delight in the flow 
of spring sap and the freshness of the spring, and accepted the 
joy of the Resurrection, which gives the spring new glow and 
color, new happiness and hope. For in the spring of the Greeks 
there was no hope: their poets saw no joy in the spring except 
for the young, and that joy is as transient as earth. Bound with 
all Maurice de Guérin’s works is a very sympathetic biography. 
We are glad to have the chance, apropos of this book, to show 
what the character of the author of ‘‘ Le Centaure,” the beloved 
brother of our beloved Eugénie, was. 

The name of Maurice de Guérin was unknown in French 
literature until a year after his death. George Sand introduced 
him to the reading public through an appreciative and sympa- 
thetic article written in the Revue des Deux Mondes in May, 1840. 
His great poem, “ Le Centaure,” soon made its own way; and 
later the critic Sainte-Beuve joined the three names—De Mon- 
talembert, De Musset, and De Guérin. 

Maurice-Georges de Guérin: came of an ancient but reduced 
family of the south of France—a family that traced its descent 
from the Italian Guarini, through the Counts of Auvergne and 
Salisbury, to the De Guérin who settled at Cayla, in Languedoc, 
where Maurice was born. 

“ My birth is honorable, and that is all,” he says in a letter, “for pov- 
erty and misfortune are hereditary in my family. I tell you this because it 
may have influenced my character. And why may not the sentiment of 
misfortune be communicated from father to son in the blood, as natural 
deformities are transmitted? My first years were extremely sad. At the 
age of six I lost my mother. Witnessing the sorrow of my father and 
surrounded by scenes of mourning, I perhaps contracted a habit of melan- 
choly. In the country my life was solitary. I never knew those plays or 
boisterous pleasures that fill the early years of children. I was the only 
child in the house.” 

He passed long hours under an almond-tree over the much- 
thumbed volumes of Kollin’s History; He watched the clouds 
and heard voices in the air, which he called the “sounds of na- 
ture.” At the age of eleven his father sent him to the little semi- 
nary of Toulouse. It was intended that he should become a 
priest. From the little seminary he went to the Collége Stan- 
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islas in Paris. He made great progress in his studies, but his 
vocation for the ecclesiastical state was uncertain. He hesitated. 
He returned to his family, and it is suspected that he fell in love 
with one of his sister’s friends. Even this did not decide him. 
He took refuge at La Chénaie, in order to find repose, forgetful- 
ness, and the strength to choose. On Christmas, 1832—he was 
then twenty-two— Maurice entered La Chénaie. La Chénaie was 
a kind of oasis in the middle of the Breton steppes, where the 
unhappy Lamennais lived with four or five young men, who, se- 
cluded from the world, prayed, studied, and thought. This year 
was an epoch in the life of Maurice and in that of his master, La- 
mennais. The false apostle whom the young men at La Ché. 
naie so loved and admired had just been forced to suspend the 
publication of his journal, L’ Avenir, and had apparently submit- 
ted to the decision of the pope against his principles. He was 
meditating his infamous Paroles dun Croyant—a book which was 
to strip him of all the beliefs and practices of his former life and 
leave him a disfoliaged oak that might “ break but would never 
bend.” Wrapt in his political and religious dreams, he did not 
know that among his young disciples there was one into whose 
soul nature was pouring floods of freshness and beauty which 
were exhaling and forming such exquisite pictures as the frost 
makes in winter. The /ournal of Maurice de Guérin is sweetest 
poetry in the form of prose. It is full of the loveliest “ bits” of 
landscape-painting, drawn with a true and more delicate touch 
than we find in any poet that the world knows. The invisible 
and the unseen in nature, like a network of threadlike roots sup- 
porting a bed of fern, are brought to usin his work. His land- 
scapes do not smell of the paint. You cannot see the brush- 
marks. And of what poets, with the exception of Keats, Burns, 
and David Gray, can this be said ? 

In Scott the exigencies of his rhyme seem often to form and 
color his landscapes; in Tennyson’s pictures one sees the art and 
admires it; but De Guérin's are clear, wonderfully true, and as 
apparently artless and unconscious as the song of the nightin- 
gale. It is true that De Guérin’s descriptions are not shackled 
by rhythm and rhyme, as those of other landscape poets have 
been, but he chose his form as they did, and he deserves praise 
for having selected the form best suited to his genius. 

“Thou, Nature, art my goddess,” he wrote, quoting Shak- 
spere, at the head of one of his poems, expressing that Pantheism 
which during his short life was his joy and his torment. He 
adored Nature in all forms, he studied her with love and reve- 
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rence, and yet he was constantly bruising his heart against the 
bars that guard her mysteries, without accepting the key of our 
Lord’s love with which to penetrate beyond them. He was not 
content to describe and interpret the things that were vouch- 
safed to him; he longed to know all the secrets of creation; and 
when his poetic soul found a deep meaning he quailed before the 
impossibility of finding worthy expression. This is the secret of 
that carelessness in his verse which some critics have deplored. 
It was the carelessness of despair. He was forced to speak of 
Nature, but he could find no words, no form worthy of her. 
“ Cherchez-vous les dieux, 6 Macarée! et d’ou sont issus les 
hommes, les animaux, et les principes du feu universel?” he 
says in “ Le Centaure.” “Les dieux jaloux ont enfoui quelque 
part les témoinage de la déscendance des choses, mais au bord 
de quel océan ont-ils roulé la pierre qui les couvre, 6 Macarée?” 

Questions like these haunted him morbidly. He was over- 
whelmed with a sense of his own impotence as a poet—not in 
comparison with other poets, but im comparison with that un- 
seen world of which he dreamed and which he longed, with all 
his strength, to interpret. In one of the letters quoted by George 
Sand in the Revue he says: “If I listened to my better judg- 
ment I would never write another line. The more I advance, 
the more the phantom (the ideal) flees beyond my reach.” It 
was this divine despair which, mixing with all his efforts, filled 
them with the sadness that broods over a desolate place at night. 
It is hard for one outside the charmed circle to estimate a poetic 
temperament, particularly a poetic temperament so intensely sub- 
jective as De Guérin’s. 

Maurice de Guérin did not care for fame. The literary life 
and its rewards appeared to him inconsistent, and even absurd. 
He did not write for the world. He believed that there was 
more strength and beauty in well-guarded thoughts than in the 
display of a whole heaven that might be in him. “Le Centaure” 
was given to the world after his death. This poem is one of the 
most remarkable in literature. It is short; it is burdened with 
no superfluous words; it is sublime in conception, and truer to 
the spirit of Greek mythology than “Endymion.” If De Guérin 
had been born a Greek of old, this fragment would have been as 
precious to us as the Venus Anadyomene of Apelles. But he, 
baptized a Christian, living in a Christian world, has left a sor- 
rowful and inappropriate fragment. 

The last of the Centaurs, grown old, stands desolate and 
melancholy near his cave in the mountains. He looks with pity 
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and contempt on a man who asks him questions of his life, for in 
his eyes a man is only a degraded Centaur. He tells the story 
of his youth, when the forces of a nature, half-human, half-brute, 
filled him with mad, wild joy. He spurned the earth, and the 
winds parted before him as he dashed wildly through the world 
in those youthful days. You feel the wind, you see the Centaur 
in his freedom, and you sympathize with the boundless regret 
with which this last of the Centaurs looks upon the past when 
the world was new. “Le Centaure” is a poem of only twelve 
pages, but the reader awakens from it as from a dream, and its 
impression is not easily shaken off. The gallery of the Louvre 
furnished its author with other antique subjects, among them a 
“ Bacchante,” prelude to a never-finished poem on Bacchus in 
India. He projected himself into pagan Pantheism, and read 
the mysteries of classical Greece aright, and produced the won- 
derful “ Bacchante.”’ Writing in French, he was, fortunately, 
careless about his form in poetry. Though he uses the Alexan- 
drine verse, it is not the intolerable stilted form we generally 
find in French. His vehicle for expression was ready-made for 
him ; but he, fearing no judgment and doubting his own, followed 
his inspiration and made a form which, although Sainte-Beuve 
calls it “ unfinished,”’ seems to be the best he could have chosen. 
His verse never gallops; he had a horror of that, and he warned 
his sister Eugénie against it. “Thy verse sings too much,” he 
wrote; “it does not talk enough.” 

His life was short and uneventful in its outward circumstan- 
ces. He lived in a reverie, or rather in constant conversation 
with his interior life. He was in this world but not of it. His 
world was that which the wise among the ancients knew—a 
world of silent sounds and unseen sights. 

Leaving the half-monastic seclusion of La Chénaie, where re- 
ligion, as he saw it, seemed to possess something antagonistic to 
his full enjoyment of nature, he went to Paris, and there sup- 
ported himself by giving lessons. The turbulent life of Paris 
weakened, though it did not efface, his early religious impres- 
sions. While not less of a poet, he became more of a man of the 
world. He soon learned to lay aside his timidity, and he who 
had feared to utter his thoughts became a brilliant talker in a so- 
ciety of brilliant talkers. His arduous work in Paris oppressed 
him; but as he had learned to love Brittany after. he left his 
sunny south, he learned to love Paris, and his worship wavered 
between the god of cities and the god of deserts. 

He longed ardently for leisure and rest, andthey came. By 
his marriage with a lovely and wealthy young creole, Caroline 
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de Gervain, he gained that leisure which he had so long desired ; 
and rest came, too—the rest of death. In July, 1839, not a year 
after his marriage, consumption, which had been insidiously 
preying upon him, gave him its last stroke. He died at home in 
the south, consoled by his wife and that rare, tender soul, his sis- 
ter Eugénie. Of his poems “ Le Centaure” is the greatest. One 
written on the St. Theresa of Gérard and one to his sister Eu- 
génie rank after ‘‘La Bacchante.” They are in verse. That he 
wrote little is explained by the fact that he died at the age of 
twenty-eight. He died in the communion of the church. 

It is sad to have to say that this exquisite genius, born in Ca- 
tholic France, but educated to admire, above all, the master- 
pieces of paganism, should have exhausted himself in expressing 
the mood of Wordsworth’s when he cried, that he might see the 
fabled Tritons of the Greeks: 


“O God! I’d rather be 
A pagan nurtured in a creed forlorn.” 


But this mood of Wordsworth’s had become with Maurice de 
Guérin a state of mind. ‘Le Centaure” is a literary legacy as 
the poem of a pagan. His ¥ournals carry an awful warning— 
a warning to us all that there is no going backward. The poet 
must not go back, since Christ has died and risen again. He can 
neither give nor receive strength from the ideals of the ante- 
Christian world. 

We have given a great deal of space this month to the poets, 
at the risk, we fear, of lessening the interest which many readers 
have been pleased to show in this “ Chat”; but is it not time? 
Have the poets not been too much neglected of late? Mr. Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, himself a poet of undoubted genius, has 
said: 

“We are no friend of indiscriminate adulation and misplaced encourage- 
ment. But think for a moment of the deadening indifference which in 
these days the poet has to overcome. The modern rush for gold is re- 
morseless ; drawn with it are many minds who think themselves outside 
the pressure. The poetical mood and accomplishment are apt to be looked 
upon in modern society as an impertinence or a weakness. Plastic art, 
though often ill-rewarded, is fashionable in at least some of its forms; but 
poetry—we mean the essential thing, not the pretty, printed books that 
contain it—will not decorate a wall; therefore the zsthetic discussions of 
our day turn largely on the relative merits of etchings, rugs, or vases, on 
the latest prize picture or newest statue, but much more rarely on the 
merits of the latest poem. The only form of art which society cares to dis- 
cuss is the novel. We do not begrudge the novel the attention it attracts ; 
we merely note the fact that while poetry is praised as perhaps the highest 
form of art, its serious votary is apt to be regarded by the world at large, 
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just so far as he is able to be entirely faithful to his calling and ideal—giv- 
ing up everything else for that thing—as a being of inferior character and 
intelligence.” 

It is time, then, we repeat, that people who pretend to cul- 
ture should be what they would appear to be, and read fewer 
newspapers and novels. Dante is only a name to most of us. 
And the Catholics who know anything about Frédéric O2za- 
nam’s book on the poet whom a great painter put among the 
doctors of the church are not a score in every five thousand. 

Miss Churchill, by Christian Reid (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.), is a pure and pleasant novel of mild interest, inferior to 
Morton House and A Child of Mary, but, nevertheless, of suff- 
cient merit. Lucy Crofton, by Mrs. Oliphant (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers), is a slight story, not in the author’s best vein, 
yet also not without some delicate character-drawing. A Zealot 
in Tulle, by Mrs. Wildrick (New York: D. Appleton & Co.), 
is an incoherent rhapsody about a treasure buried by Spaniards 
and a nasty crowd of military people, at whose dinner-table 
double-ententes—the writer makes it double entendres—are usual. 
“ A zealot in tulle” is a Ritualistic girl, but the book might quite 
as appropriately have been named anything else; and under any 
other name it would have been quite as worthless. 

Bret Harte, like Homer, sometimes nods in telling his tales 
of the Argonauts. But in A Millionaire of Rough and Ready (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company) he is very 
wide awake. His crisp, firm, direct style is the best possible 
medium for the stories he has to tell. In Zhe Mtllionatre of Rough 
and Ready Bret Harte effectively teaches the lesson that circum- 
stances do not bring happiness, and, above all, that riches may 
bring worse evils than poverty. The story is a work of art, 
without the exaggeration that mars some of his other stories 
and without their false sentiment. A miner named Slinn finds 
gold at last. But, having tasted by anticipation the joys of 
wealth, he is stricken by paralysis. Alvin Mulrady comes to Los 
Gatos, where Slinn was blasted, with the secret of his discovery 
untold. Mulrady, instead of following the Georgeite theory of 
the surrounding population and squatting on the land, went to 
the owner, Don Ramon Alvarado, and offered to manage a farm 
“on shares.” Don Ramon and his son, Don Cesar, are drawn 
truthfully and delicately. Their high-breeding gives them even 
in poverty an incalculable superiority over their rich but vulgar 
neighbors. 

“«They are savages,’ said Don Ramon of the miners, ‘who expect to 
reap where they have not sown; to take out of the earth without return- 
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ing anything to it but their precious carcasses; heathens who worship the 
mere stones they dig up.’ ‘And was there no Spaniard who ever dug 
gold?’ asked Mulrady simply. ‘Ah! there are Spaniards and Moors,’ re- 
sponded Don Ramon sententiously. ‘Gold has been dug, and by caballe- 
ros; but no good ever came of it. There were Alvarados in Sonora, look 
you, who had mines of sz/ver, and worked them with peons and mules, and 
lost their money—a gold-mine to work a silver one—like gentlemen! But 
this grubbing in the dirt with one’s fingers, that a little gold may stick to 
them, is not for caballeros. And then one says nothing of the curse.’ ‘The 
curse!’ echoed Mary Mulrady, with youthful feminine superstition. ‘What 
is that?’ 

“You know not, friend Mulrady, that when these lands were given to 
my ancestors by Charles V.,the Bishop of Monterey laid a curse upon any 
who should desecrate them. Good! Let us see! Of the three Americans 
who founded yonder town one was shot, another died of fever—poisoned, 
you understand, by the soil—and the last got himself crazy of aguardiente. 
Even the scientifico who came here years ago and spied into the trees and 
the herbs—he was afterwards punished for his profanation, and died of an 
accident in other lands. But,’ added Don Ramon, with grave courtesy, 
‘this touches not yourself. Through me you are of the soil.’” 


Don Cesar falls in love with “Mamie” Mulrady. And the 
pushing Mrs. Mulrady scarce hopes that the aristocrat will 
marry her daughter. But Alvin finds the mine that—appa- 
rently to the reader—belonged to the paralyzed Slinn. Mrs. 
Mulrady hurries her daughter away and gradually fits herself to 
lead in Californian society, and Don Czsar grows small before 
the hope of a foreign prince. 

Mrs. Mulrady’s gradual evolution into that horrible being ex- 
pressed by that horrible phrase, “‘society lady,” is delightfully 
sketched : 

“It occurred to her to utilize the softer accents of Don Cesar in the 
pronunciation of their family name, and privately had ‘ Mulrade’ take the 
place of Mulrady on her visiting-card. ‘It might be Spanish,’ she argued 
with her husband. ‘Lawyer Cole says most American names are corrupt- 
ed, and how do you know yours an’t?’ Mulrady, who could not swear 
that his ancestors came from Ireland to the Carolinas in ’98, was helpless 
to refute the assertion. But the terrible Nemesis of an un-Spanish, Ameri- 
can provincial speech avenged the orthographical outrage at once. When 
Mrs. Mulrady began to be addressed orally, as well as by letter, as ‘Mrs. 
Mulraid,’ and when simple amatory effusions to her daughter rhymed with 
‘lovely maid,’ she promptly restored the original vowel. But she fondly 
clung to the Spanish courtesy which transformed her husband’s baptismal 
name, and usually spoke of him—in his absence—as ‘Don Alvino.’ But in 
the presence of his short, square figure, his orange tawny hair, his twinkling 
gray eyes and retroussé nose, even that dominant woman withheld his title. 
It was currently reported at Red Dog that a distinguished foreigner had one 
day approached Mulrady with the formula, ‘I believe 1 have the honor of 
addressing Don Alvino Mulrady?’ ‘You kin bet your boots, stranger, 
that’s me,’ had returned that simple hidalgo.” 
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The bishop’s curse seems really to rest on the gold, the dis- 
covery of which brings misery to. Slinn, and almost equal misery 
to Mulrady. They are rich at the end of the story—Slinn 
only for a moment before he dies. Bret Harte has given us 
one of his most charming and most true sketches of life, with a 
deep lesson. “ Devil’s Ford,” the other story in the volume, is 
exaggerated but commonplace. 

Fess, by the author of King Solomon's Mines and She, has only 
one good quality—a graphic picturing of life among the Boers, 
who, according to Mr. Haggard’s account, have all the faults of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch without any redeeming virtues. We 
have to regret, too, an over-sensuousness which was characteris- 
tic of Ske, and which is a blot on so many English novels. It is 
remarkable that in most English novels the God of Christians is 
not mentioned. We have Fate and the “ Unknowable.” A series 
of novels by a great author, written on a sound basis of Chris- 
tianity, is much needed. As for the so-called ‘Catholic novel” 
that is constantly demanded, it would not be read by the people 
who cry out for it. 

A complete and perfect history of the new Irish movement 
headed by Parnell and strengthened by a band of the noblest 
young patriots that ever sprang from any mother-land, is found 
in Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s book, The Parnell Movement (New York: 
Benziger Bros.) Readers of the Irish papers are already familiar 
with the greater part of the matter contained in Zhe Parnell 
Movement. But the author has revised what was hastily written, 
and elided such statements as were supererogatory in the light 
of recent events. Mr. O’Connor’s style is interesting. It flows 
clear and bright. Mr. O'Connor is not only well informed—for 
he has lived through the history he writes—but he seems to have 
no enemies to scalp and no hobbies of his own to ride. And this, 
in a chronicler of Irish history, is remarkable. His chapters on 
O’Connell are just and at the same time sympathetic. His pas- 
sage on O’Connell’s state of mind when the whole Irish nation 
hung on his breath is a good example of his vivid and plastic 
_ Manner: 

“For it is certain,” writes Mr. O’Connor, “that at this period O’Connell 
knew moments of perhaps deeper anxiety than ever he had experienced 
during the many checkered years of his previous life. When the last shout 
had died away; when he had been pronounced, amid such tumults of cheers, 
the uncrowned king of Ireland, and he found himself once more with a 
single companion to whom he could show the nudity of his soul, he fre- 
quently uttered in a cry of anguish and despair: ‘My God! my God! what 
am I to do with these people ?’” 
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It has become the fashion to decry O’Connell. This is, per- 
haps, the result of reaction from unreasoning worship. Mr. . 
O’Connor makes, with that simplicity which is the best way of 
expressing pathos, these statements: 


“ His habits at this period throw a considerable light on his motives and 
on the history of his country. In spite of occasional laxity of moral con- 
duct, he was all his life a devoted member of the Catholic Church; and to- 
wards the end of his days his daily life was that rather of an anchorite ina 
state of ecstasy than of a fierce politician in the midst of a raging and re- 
lentless struggle. He used not only to attend Mass but also to receive 
Holy Communion every morning of his life; and it was remarked as indica- 
tive of his whole theory of political duty that he always wore on these oc- 
casions a black glove on his right hand—the hand that, having shed the 
blood of D’Estarre in a duel, was unworthy to touch even the drapery asso- 
ciated with the mysteries of his religion.” 


Mr. O’Connor’s book is exactly what it pretends to be— Zhe 
Parnell Movement, with a Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843. To 
this book Mr. Robert McWade adds, with the help of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, another, Gladstone-Parnell and the Great Irish Struggle 
(Philadelphia: Hubbard Bros.) It is a careful and sympathetic 
study of the Irish situation up to the beginning of 1887. 





THE FORMING OF THE MOTHER. 


Not only the Peerless 
Conceived without stain ; 

New Eve for new Adam, 
Pure in heart and brain; 


Fifteen years of Maidenhood 
Spotless of sin; 

Lily without, 
And Lily within; 


Not only the greeting, 
“ Hail! full of grace”; 
Not only the waiting 
For the -Blessed Child’s Face ; 


Not only the Nine Months 
With her God alone, 

When the Virgin bosom 

Was His only throne; 
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Not only Communion 
Of heart and thought with Him, 
Whereof words are silent, 
Imagination dim; 


Not the Face only 
Of God in human form, 
The Face of her Redeemer, 
The Face of her First-born ; 


But wandering in the desert 
For David’s chosen race ; 
And Egypt’s idol city 
For David’s royal place; 


Home labors of Nazareth 
In the cottage-cave ; 

Hard looks of neighbors, 
Fierce tongues to brave; 


Three days’ loss, the figure 
Of the future woe; 

Eighteen years’ subjection 
For one sudden blow; 


The sword of Compassion 
Piercing all her life; 

The peace of the Mother 
Plunged in demon strife; 


And the Way of Sorrows 
Ended by the Cross; 

The flow of Blood and Water; 
The buried Body’s loss. 


All these together 
Formed the Chosen One, 
The solace of the sorrowing, 
The Mother of the Son. 


So the Queen of Angels 
Was nurtured in grief; 
So the Queen of Martyrs 
Is her children’s relief. 
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ADDRESSES BY THE Most REv. DR. WALSH, Archbishop of Dublin. With 
a collection of his letters on various subjects. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


This large volume—over four hundred pages—contains very reliable in- 
formation regarding the peculiar relations between church and state in 
Ireland. Since the days of the penal laws, when priests were hunted as 
criminals, things have changed for the better. But even to the present 
day, as is shown in the preface to this volume, most persistent efforts have 
been made by crafty British officials to control the utterances of prominent 
ecclesiastics on national questions. The agencies by which public opinion 
is formed have been unscrupulously employed to induce the clergy to co- 
operate by silence, if not by consent, in the subjugation of an exasperated 
people. Instead of brute force the policy of deceit was substituted; and 
after centuries of persecution it is not strange that some have exhibited a 
desire to purchase peace at the cost of anything less than the denial of the 
faith. 

Any one who has carefully studied Irish affairs during recent years need 
not be informed that the minions of Dublin Castle have contrived by 
anonymous cablegrams, newspaper rumors, etc., to send messages dictating 
what the clergy should do in public affairs. It was expected that as loyal 
subjects they should take no part in the movement to force heartless land- 
lords into allowing their suffering tenants the necessaries of life. Accord- 
ing to the standard of the English press, clergymen in Ireland were accused 
of being derelict in the performance of a solemn duty if they failed to de- 
nounce openly the organizations formed among the people for the consti- 
tutional assertion of their rights. 

This volume should be read by all who wish to get the exact facts in 
reference to the opinions held by the late Cardinal McCabe, which have 
not been endorsed by his successor in the see of Dublin. For those who 
were disturbed by the conflicting statements circulated a few years ago, it 
may be now declared as a positive certainty that “a vile plot had been con- 
cocted by some contemptible agencies of the English government for cor- 
rupting the sources of Irish ecclesiastical intelligence in Rome, and for 
diverting them into courses adverse to national interests and aspirations at 
home. The election of Dr. Walsh by the Cathedral Chapter by such an 
overwhelming majority of their number had amazed and irritated the 
executive in Dublin, and even some members of the Cabinet in London, 
and, in their malignity, their insolence, and their folly, they vowed that, let 
who will be Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Walsh should not.” These words 
are taken from the preface; and, did space permit, we might quote other 
passages to show how the plans of the conspirators—some of whom were 
Catholics—came to naught by the wise policy of Pope Leo XIII. Scarcely 
two years have passed since the installation of Archbishop Walsh, and he 
has already surpassed the high expectations of his friends in the work ac- 
complished through his ability. Within that short space of time he has 
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spoken on nearly all the prominent questions of the day. His addresses 
show a marvellous knowledge of the practical affairs of life, combined with 
extensive erudition. Some of his utterances give evidence of a fixed deter- 
mination to allow no false interpretation of his views to pass unnoticed. 
Among all classes of his people he is justly regarded as a champion of the 
church, and an eloquent exponent of that sympathy which the clergy must 
ever feei for the spiritual and temporal welfare of those who are heavily 
burdened with the cares of life. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS AND BLESSED OF THE THREE ORDERS ©F ST. 
FRANCIS. Translated from the French of the Very Rev. Father Leon, 
O.S.F. Twovols. Taunton: Published by the Franciscan Convent. 


THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, AND A SKETCH OF THE FRANCISCAN 
ORDER. By a Religious of the Order of Poor Clares. With emenda- 
tions and additions by Very Rev. Pamfilo da Magliano, O.S.F. New 
edition. New York: P. O’Shea. 

These republications of standard works treating of the lives of Francis- 
can saints are timely contributions to devotional literature, especially in 
view of the zealous endeavors now being made for the propagation of the 
Third Order of St. Francis. And for another reason also: the bloody 
chasm between rich and poor may be narrowed by the state in reforming 
bad laws, but it is closed only by the poverty of Christ ; and never was this 
form of evangelical communism better displayed than by Francis of Assisi 
and his disciples, and since his day by the inheritors of his spirit. In the 
holy war waged by the peaceful servants of Christ upon avarice and pride 
and sensuality the Franciscans, men and women, cloistered and unclois- 
tered, have ever been and yet are among the most courageous soldiers ; 
the standard of Christ’s poverty and simplicity of life has never fallen from 
their grasp. Read the exploits of these poor ones of Christ, and compare 
them with the maxims of the Gospel, and you will soon acquire a love of 
the poor and a hearty, practical sympathy, based on the noblest religious 
motives, for human suffering of every kind. 


s 


C#REMONIALE EPiIscopoRUM Clementis VIII., Innocentii X., et Benedict 
XIU. Jussu editum Benedicti XIV., et Leonis XIII. auctoritate re- 
cognitum. Editio Typica. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

This Ceremonial of Bishops is excellently printed and bound, and is the 
authorized and latest edition of the Ceremoniale Episcoporum. Too much 
praise can hardly be bestowed upon the publishers for the care given to 
the preparation of this and kindred books, and for the expense incurred in 
putting them before the public. Some time ago we had occasion to notice 
the Roman Ritual issued by this same house. The book before us will bear 
comparison with that beautiful production, and will be found to possess all 
its merits. We congratulate the publishers on their good taste and spirit 
of enterprise. 


THE RISE AND EARLY CONSTITUTION OF UNIVERSITIES. With a Survey of 
Medizval Education. By S. S. Lawrie, LL.D. (International Educa- 
tion Series.) New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Professor Lawrie in his preface says that his book is not addressed to 
historical experts, and that he has not undertaken to instruct them. His 
reading, however, has been wide, but limited in the main to second-hand 
authorities. No pretence is made to original research ; and even of recent 
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publications the author admits that he has failed to study “the most learn- 
ed work which has yet appeared on the subject of universities”—that, name- 
ly, of the Dominican Father Denifle. This being the case, we think it a 
pity that he has ventured to say that certain statements of Cardinal New-. 
man, and also of Montalembert, will not bear a moment’s investigation. We 
are quite prepared to reject, if need be, any conclusions of these two great 
writers, but such rejection must be shown to be necessary as a conse- 
quence of original study and research. We are inclined to think, too, that 
the remarks which are made here and there about the ignorance of the 
clergy spring from the same lack of acquaintance with the primary sources 
and are nothing more than an acquiescence in the ordinary Protestant tra- 
dition. When we have mentioned that our author manifests, as every 
Protestant must necessarily manifest, an inadequate conception of Chris- 
tianity, we have said all that is necessary to say in the way of fault-find- 
ing. 

What we have said in depreciation we have felt all the more bound to 
say because in other respects the book deserves warm and hearty praise. 
In view of the new Catholic University the higher education is a subject 
of much interest at present, and this work cannot but be very useful for 
all who share this interest or desire to excite it where at present it is 
non-existent. Many remarks made by Professor Lawrie deserve to be 
taken into serious consideration, and show, it seems to us, great acute- 
ness and sound practical knowledge of the subject. The style, too, is such 
as to make it pleasant reading. And so, upon the whole, we have great 
pleasure in noting the appearance of this new volume and wishing it suc- 
cess. 


THE RELIGIOUS HOUSES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. Containing a short 
history of each order and house. Compiled from official sources. 
ere Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society 

oO. 

The progress which the faith is making in Great Britain is well shown 
by this volume. Every year either new orders are being founded or those 
which had ceased to exist in the country are re-entering. From this work 
we learn that the Canons Regular of St. John Lateran, the Carthusians, and 
the Premonstratensians have returned, while the new congregations of the 
Basilian Fathers, the Society of African Missions, and the Institute of St. 
Andrew (not to mention others) have founded houses. The work serves 
very well its primary purpose of furnishing a complete list of all the houses, 
missions, colleges, and convents, both of men and women, in the kingdom. 
It also gives a brief sketch of the history of each order, of its introduction 
into Great Britain, of its present condition throughout the world, of its 
rule and constitution. The connection of each house with pre-Reforma- 
tion times is noted, and is a point of special interest. We are sure that for 
all Catholics of the United Kingdom this book will be very interesting and 
useful, and think it probable that interest in it will not be confined exclu- 
sively to them. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE SUFFERINGS OF JESUS CHRIST. Translated from 


the Italian of Rev. F. Francis da Perinaldo, O.S.F., by a member of the 
same order. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Bros. 


An excellent manual of meditations for Lent and Passion-time. The 
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mind is assisted to withdraw from distractions and fix its thoughts and af- 
fections upon our Saviour as he treads the thorny way of the cross. The 
matter is assorted with much judgment, not too scantily furnished nor too 


_ lavishly, and the devotion rather invited than stimulated. The translation 


reads smoothly, and no doubt is correctly made. 


THE SEVEN Last WorpDs. Seven Sermons for Lent and the Passion-tide. 
Elizabeth, N. J.: Published by Rev. Augustine Wirth, O.S.B. 


Here is a little pamphlet-bound collection of sermons very useful for 
pastors of souls and for private reading during this season of Lent and the 
coming one of the Passion. We presume they are translations; that part 
of the work is well done. But we wish most especially to commend the 
judgment of the reverend publisher in his present selection, as in some of 
his previous ones we thought the sermons rather dry. These are excel- 
lent. They have come to hand too late for a more extended notice. 


DiE CHRISTLICHE KRANKENSTUBE. Lehr- und Beispielbuch fiir Kranke. 
Enthaltend an die zwei hundert Beispiele. Druck der Nord Amerika, 
Philadelphia. 


A very important book for all who have to care for the sick, but espe- 
cially for priests, whose visitation of the sick is a matter of grave obliga- 
tion, but may tend to become.-routine and barren of great results. Though 
not a large volume, it is in fact an immense repertory of edifying anecdotes, 
very many of them being really charming, and all of them calculated in 
greater or less degree to assist those who watch at the sick-bed of a Chris- 
tian. Here are found numerous consoling texts of Scripture, many beauti- 
ful little poems and poetical selections, preparation for and thanksgiving 
after receiving the sacraments; all in that language which, though it be 
foreign to us, yet seems to us the best medium for conveying tender affec- 
tion and loving sympathy from one soul to another. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Dr. 
H. Von Holst, Privy Councillor and Professor in the University of 
Freiburg. Authorized edition, Translated by Alfred Bishop. Chicago, 
Ill. : Mason, Callaghan & Co. 

What strikes us about this book is that it is so ably written bya foreign- 
er, so well translated by an American, and so well made up by a publish- 
ing house in the new world out West. 

Dr. Von Holst seems to have made himself master of the constitutional 
law of our Union, and that is high praise for one of his nationality and 
antecedents. Every page is evidence of familiar and synthetic knowledge 
of our rather complex political system. His reading has doubtless been 
more than cursory; he isa real student of the American Constitution as 
it created the co-ordinate factors of our federal public life, legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial, and as it daily inspires their action. We are surprised 
at the author’s accurate learning, especially in the Supreme Court cases. 
His opinions on matters formerly or currently in dispute are those of a 
mind well trained yet not altogether judicial in its character; for he weighs 
the arguments on both sides from points of view political as well as 
forensic. 

He has added a treatise on the constitutional and general law of the 
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several States which is of much use for reference, but plainly not the result 
of so much study or, we venture to affirm, such impartial study as that 
which is the main purpose of the book and gives it its name. As to ques- 
tions educational and religious Dr. Von Holst is mainly right in his esti- 
mate of the powers of the general government, and mainly wrong as to 
those of the several States. That principle of American politics which 
he so plainly lays down, and which is of all others, in a legal point of 
view, the most necessary to aclear notion of the various action of our 
federal and State authority, he seems to ignore in his reference to State 
powers in matters of education and religion: that is to say, the principle 
that all powers not delegated to the federal government by its Constitu- 
tion are reserved to the States and to the people, and, on the contrary, 
all powers not reserved from the State government by z/s Constitution are 
granted, So that if the whole Union is to be affected by legislation of an 
educational or religious nature, it must be because of: some express power 
granted by the federal Constitution, or, if not expressly granted, at least 
plainly necessary for carrying into effect one that is. But if any séngle State 
is to be affected by a State law of a religious or educational or any other na- 
ture, the only requisite, so far as technical legality is concerned, is that there 
is no express or necessarily implied Jrohzbztzon in that State’s constitution. 


PoEMsS. By Marcella Agnes Fitzgerald. New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co. 

It is doubtful whether the author has acted prudently in publishing her 
poems all at once in one large volume, at least for readers not already ac- 
quainted with her writings. A volume of verse containing over five hun- 
dred pages presents a somewhat formidable appearance to the average 
reader of poetry. It would have been better, it seems to us, for the success 
of the work from a commercial point of view, to have made a selection of 
the best pieces for the sake of making a trial of the public taste. 

Although the poems in this volume do not attain the first rank, they 
are for the most part very pleasing. Readers will find the verses techni- 
cally correct; they will find that they are always characterized by good 
taste, conjoined with piety and devotion. Here and there they will meet 
with stanzas of remarkable beauty. The author evidently has a great love 
for the beauties of nature, but we think that the poems which treat of 
human feelings are the best—as, for instance, the one called “ A Flower in 
Winter.” This we can say with truth (and it is giving this work higher 
praise than can be given to many of the writers who receive the praise of 
the world) - that no one can read these poems without being moved to love 
more warmly virtue and faith and goodness. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. By Angelo Heilprin. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

This book is one of the “ International Scientific Series.” It gives us a 
summary, and, we believe, a complete one, of the results thus far attained 
on the interesting subject of the distribution of animal life throughout the 
globe. The author is an exception to the general run of scientific writers: 
he contents himself with stating facts, and does not intrude unnecessarily 
his theories upon us. His treatment of the subject might, we think, be- 
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more popular. Like many specialists, he is sometimes a little too technical. 
He talks of “the well-known Globigerina, Orbulina, Spheroidina, Holo- 
thuridez,” etc., which are certainly quite sufficiently unknown to the great 
mass of really intelligent readers to need further explanation; yet this is 
not such a defect as to lessen the usefulness of the book in the class-room. 
The work bears evidence of thorough research in its department. Even 
the copious and minute reports of the Challenger Expedition, compiled 
by Mr. Brady, seem to have been faithfully investigated. 


THE POETRY OF SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. By Mr. Justice O’Hagan. Dub- 
lin: M. H. Gill & Son. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 
Years ago Christopher North prophesied that the world would yet hear 

of the author of the “ Forging of the Anchor.” The world has heard of this 

author; knows now that he has died but recently, but does not as yet know 
him as he deserves to be known. The little book before us is an apprecia- 
tive study of Ferguson’s poetry, and whets a desire to know more of the 
poet and ‘his work. Copious extracts, especially from Ferguson’s longer 
poems, are given, while their story is told by the commentator, who gives 
his attention rather to pointing out the beauties of Ferguson’s poetry than 
to criticism upon it. In the preface the author says that he has endeavored 
to express his sense not only of Ferguson’s genius asa poet but of his 
singular success in giving to Irish legends and traditions, to the manners, 
feelings, and distinctive features of the Irish race, due expression in the 

English language. 

Mangan and Ferguson have been the most successful of modern Irish 
poets in interweaving Gaelic modes of thought with their verse. Ferguson 
has gone over a wide field, “ traversing all the ages,” to use Mr. O’Hagan’s 
words, “from the shadowy, gigantic forms and mystic lays of the earliest 
epoch down to our own times, from Cuchullin and Fergus MacRoy to 
Thomas Davis.” He has weaved into his song the manners, religion, laws 
of the Celt of various epochs. He has performed a great work in assisting 
to lay the foundations of a distinctive national Irish literature in the English 
tongue. 


THE STORY OF THE Moors IN SPAIN. By Stanley Lane-Poole, B.A., 
M.R.A.S., with the collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. ' (The Story 
of the Nations Series.) New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The story of the Moors in Spain is certainly told in a very engaging 
fashion. We have spread before us a magnificent panorama of Moorish 
civilization ; beautiful palaces, fountains, luxuriant gardens, exquisite bits 
of workmanship, rise before our eyes; but the narrators have been too 
much taken up with telling the story to make the work of much historical 
value. They have simply been carried away by their subject, and do great 
injustice to the enemies and final conquerors of the Moors, the Christians 
in Spain. Whenever these two peoples are contrasted it is always to the 
great advantage of the Moors. To them are attributed what are known as 
the Christian virtues, while the Christians are represented as a very mean 
and inferior race—inferior in civilization, in a sense of honor, and in valor. 
Indeed, one lays down the book and wonders that the Moors were finally 
completely crushed by so inferior a race. Of course the explanation is 
that signal injustice has been done to the Christians, while the good quali- 
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ties of the Moors have been greatly exaggerated. It is to be hoped that 
the series will include the story of the Christians in Spain, to offset this 
very one-sided though undoubtedly entertaining narrative. 


THE LIFE AROUND Us: A Collection of Stories. By Maurice Francis 
Egan. Second edition. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


When the first edition of this charming collection of stories appeared 
it received our warm approval in an extended notice. The fact that the 
book is already in its second edition proves that our commendation was 
well merited, and we are glad to find that our judgment has been approved 
by the Catholic public at large. The name of the talented author of these 
tales is becoming more and more a household word among the Catholics of 
the land. 


IRISH SONGS AND POEMS. By Francis A. Fahy. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 

Son. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

Mr. Fahy sings the themes dear to the heart of every Irish bard—love 
and his native land. Hatred of oppression, sorrow for the woes of Ireland, 
hope for its future, are poured out again and again in both songs and poems. 

‘* Our race, through clouds of gloom and woe, 
And years of wreck and outraged trust, 
Still lifts its face with soul-felt glow, 
Still hopes, still knows that God is just. 
Its deeds are of the open day; 
Its spirit, scorning prison-bars, 
Springs from the grovellings of clay, 
And reads its future in the stars.” 


The poet is at his best when thus moved by patriotic fervor, though 
there are some pretty lines among his love-songs. The book ends rather 
strangely with a poem entitled “I wish I were a Poet.” By the poems that 
go before it Mr. Fahy had already proved that his wish had been gratified. 


HOFFMAN’S CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, ALMANAC, AND CLERGY-LIST QUAR- 
TERLY. Milwaukee and Chicago: Hoffman Bros. 1887. 


This excellent work fully maintains the high reputation for accuracy 
and ready reference which it has deservedly acquired. In this last issue 
the alphabetical list of the clergy has been entirely rewritten, and in cities 
with two or more churches the address of every resident clergyman is added. 
This greatly facilitates matters in finding addresses. Another improvement 
is that the necrology is arranged alphabetically, instead of under dates as 
formerly. The general make-up of this publication is excellent, especially 
when its very low price is taken into consideration. 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. With Historical and Ex- 
planatory Notes. By Samuel Arthur Bent, A.M. Fifth edition, revised 
and enlarged. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


When a work of this kind reaches its fifth edition it is the best guaran- 
tee for its reliability and usefulness, and it has become so well known that 
there is little need of saying anything about it. It is always interesting to 
know who said some oft-repeated good thing that we hear, and the occa- 
sion of it. The “sayings” are confined to oral utterances, though excep- 
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tions are made in the case of letters, journals, proclamations, and addresses. 
The “great men” are arranged alphabetically, and a short biography is 
given. Their noteworthy sayings follow, together with a review of the 
occasions which gave them birth. At the end is a complete index of the 
“ sayings,” which is very convenient for ready reference. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., 
M.RI.A. Dublin: M.H.Gill&Son. (For sale by the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co.) 

A very clear little treatise, built upon a simple plan. There are first a 
number of rules under separate headings, intended to warn the learner 
against what is wrong and to lead him to what is right. The rules are 
simply expressed in language easy to comprehend and to remember. Many 
of the errors pointed out in speaking and writing are peculiar to Irish boys 
and girls; peculiar idioms that are not heard in this country except among 
children of Irish parentage. In the second part of the treatise are given a 
number of abstracts of letters, some examples of letters in full, and a list 
of subjects for letters or essays. The author collected a number of letters 
written by students and pupils of schools in various parts of Ireland. The 
prevailing errors of these were noted, and the rules given are chiefly found- 
ed on these errors, committed by the class of persons for whom the book 
is intended. The mistakes made are so common in general] that this very 
clear and practical treatise may be perused to great advantage upon this 
side of the water. The examples of letters given are somewhat more for- 
mal than boys and girls are wont to write in this country. 


MIDSHIPMAN Bos. By E. L. Dorsey. Notre Dame, Ind.: Joseph A. 

Lyons. 

Midshipman Bob was published as a serial in the Ave Maria, and has 
been reprinted in a neat and tasteful form. Its herois a Catholic boy 
who enters and graduates from the Naval Academy at Annapolis. A story 
with a glimpse of the sea in it is always interesting to boys when well told. 
We are sure that no young Catholic boy can fail to be interested in Bob’s 
struggles and triumphs at the nation’s training-school for sailors, 
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